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BERTHA GERNEAUX WOODS 


A bee in every crocus-cup, 
Pale, budding willow-tips; 
And in each op’ning lilac-leaf 
A word front Jesus’ lips. 


It is as though he walked again, 
On noiseless sandaled feet, 
Through fields where scarlet lilies bloomed 


And all the air was sweet. 


Oh, rare, breath-taking Loveliness, 
I stretch my arms to you! 

“Consider all these growing things”— 

Dear Lord, dear Lord, I do! 


Berwyn, Maryland. 
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THE -Y. P. ©. Us. AND THE, FRESH 
AIR CAMP 


R. S. McConnell 


Already plans are being completed for 
the opening of the fourth season of the 
Clara Barton Fresh Air Camp at North 
Oxford. As a matter of fact the commit- 
tees of the Y. P.C. U. andthe W. N. M.A. 
have been hard at work for the past two 
months planning the vacations for fifty- 
six more children in God’s great outdoors. 

As has been the custom of the past two 
years, the Y. P. C. U. will conduct the 
camp during July, while the W. N. M. A. 
will take the month of August. 

For those who may not be acquainted 
with the Fresh Air Camp may I give a 
short resume of its life? 

The camp is located at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace in North Oxford and was 
started in 1926. Members of the Y. P. 
C. U. tore down the old ice house, changed 
part of the barn into a rainy-day play- 
room, altered the henhouse into a bunk- 
house and fitted it with fourteen bunks, 
screens and wash stands. The W.N.M.A. 
had a new well drilled, piped water to the 
bunkhouse and had a room at the back of 
the birthplace remodeled into a modern 
bathroom. Kiddie kits were subscribed to 
and given, each kit containing a complete 
outfit for one kiddie. After three months 
of preparation the camp opened for four 
weeks, taking care of twenty-eight under- 
nourished girls between the ages of seven 
and eleven. In 1927 the camp was oper- 
ated for six weeks and last year for eight. 

Many letters have been received from 
District Nursing and Children’s Friend 
Societies which tell us of the beneficial 
effects the short stay at the camp has had 
on the children. Clean clothes, good food, 
fresh air night and day, suitable class 
work and directed recreation soon make 
their impression on the young minds and 
bodies. 

Contributions were received last year 
from several people who had evidently just 
learned of the splendid Christian work the 
camp was accomplishing. And thus our 
hearts are gladdened to hear the results 
of our efforts. But the greatest satisfac- 
tion, I believe, comes to those of us who 
have been fortunate enough to be really 
close to the work at the camp, the ones 
that care for the children, the supervisors 
of the camp—a thousand and one things 
to do, hard work, sacrifice, everything, but 
you can not imagine the satisfaction in 
actually seeing what your work has done. 
And it is with this spirit and thought in 
mind that I wish that all who possibly 
can do so would make it a point to pay 
at least one visit to the camp this year 
while it is open. And when you do you 
will fully comprehend those words of our 
Saviour, “Suffer the children to come 
unto me, for of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.”’ 

Any one wishing further information 
regarding the camp or desiring to make a 


contribution should address R. S. Mc- 
Connell, 554 Pleasant St., Worcester, Mass. 


* * 


TWO HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 


On April 14 and 15 the Arlington Street 
Church in Boston will celebrate the 200th 
anniversary of its organization. Special 
commemorative services are planned for 
Sunday, April 14. The morning service 
will be led by the minister, Dr. Eliot, 
Dr. Cornish, the president of the American 
Unitarian Association, and Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody of Harvard University. The 
evening service will be conducted by Dr. 
Eliot and Dr. Shippen of the Second 
Church, and addresses of fellowship will 
be made by the Honorable Frank G. Allen, 
Governor of the Commonwealth, Dr. 
Willard L. Sperry, Dean of the Theological 
School in Harvard University, and Dr. 
Henry K. Sherrill, rector of Trinity Church 
and president of the Boston Federation of 
Churches. In connection with the exer- 
cises there will be dedicatory exercises for 
the new chapel and the new parish hall. 
These have just been completed and make 
an important addition to the equipment 
of the stately old church building. 

The honorable history of the Arlington 
Street Church and its long and pre-eminent 
service to the religious, educational and 
philanthropic life of the community make 
this anniversary an event worthy of wide- 
spread recognition. The church has been 
for two centuries a vital and creative in- 
fluence in the life of the city of Boston, 
and as the church of William Ellery Chan- 
ning and his successors, Gannett, Ware, 
Herford, Frothingham and Eliot, it may 
well be regarded as the representative 
church of the Unitarian fellowship. It 
was in the church of this congregation that 
the Massachusetts Convention ratified the 
Constitution of the United States, and it 
was in the church building that preceded 
the present Arlington Street Church that 
the American Unitarian Association was 
organized. The church is the most gen- 
erous contributor to Unitarian enterprises, 
and though the church building is now in a 
down town location the society maintains 
its numbers, benevolences and influence 
with undiminished vigor. 


* * 


WHO BELONGS A.T MURRAY GROVE 


The membership of the Murray Grove 
Association increases annually and in very 
interesting ways. Every year the list of 
individuals expands as  Universalists 
throughout the country become impressed 
with the dignity and worth of the enter- 
prise; and every year there is growth in the 
number of Young People’s Christian 
Unions, church schools, Mission Circles, 
men’s clubs and other organizations that 
take out group membership. Miss Agnes 
Nicol, of 1703 Sanderson Ave., Scranton, 
Pa., the secretary of the Association, is 
now welcoming recruits for 1929. The fee 
for either individual or group is but one 
dollar. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


AS THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY SEES IT 


NDER the heading ‘Liberal Liberals and 
Liberals as Such,” the Christian Century makes 
the following comment upon the debate about 

liberalism now going on in many, quarters: 


Following a joint meeting in Lowell, Mass., of 
two regional conferences, Unitarian and Universalist, 
both of which took action favoring the union of the 
two denominations, discussion of the topic in their lead- 
ing denominational papers has clarified some aspects of 
the proposal. Apart from other details which may 
eall for later consideration, the main issue is whether 
the object to be sought is a united Christian Church or 
a united liberalism. In interpreting this antithesis, the 
term ‘“‘liberalism’’ is to be understood as applying only 
to the holders of a definitely liberal theology, not to 
those who maintain liberal attitudes toward differences 
of theological opinion. As a Unitarian editor puts it: 
“There is not any church except the Unitarian Church, 
the Universalist Church, the Liberal Friends and the 
Reform Jews, which is committed to religious liberty.”’ 
There are those to whom the amalgamation of these 
bodies, a’union of “liberalism as such,’’ seems to repre- 
sent not only the most that is possible but all that is 
desirable in the way of unity for the churches con- 
cerned. A very different view is represented by the 
Christian Leader (Universalist), which is not opposed to 
union with the Unitarians—on the contrary, is heartily 
in favor of it—but is opposed to union on terms which 
would involve a repudiation of fellowship with such 
“liberal orthodox’’ bodies as the Congregationalists, 
with whom also the Universalists have negotiations 
pending. For the Christian Leader—which, by the way, 
really is one—he who “has the kind of mind which makes 
it possible for him to re-examine his theology is essen- 
tially a liberal in theology, even if his views are con- 
servative.’’ By this definition it believes, as does the 
Universalist Commission on Comity, that ‘the Con- 
gregational Council is a liberal organization and the 
Congregational fellowship is made up mainly of lib- 
eral churches.’’ The issue is a perfectly clear one, and as 
vital as it is clear. Does liberalism mean uncompro- 
mising adherence to a certain type of theology and re- 
fusal to have fellowship with any one who does not 
hold it? Or does it mean acceptance of the leader- 
ship of Jesus and willingness to co-operate intimately 
with those whose theological opinions differ widely 
from one’s own? Those who hold to the former view, 
naturally, can envisage nothing more comprehensive 
than a union of “liberals as such;’’ those who hold to 
the latter can and will participate in the building of 
a united Christian Church. 


A WIDOW’S GIFT FOR PENSIONS 
HE widow of one of our ministers has given 
several thousand dollars to the General Conven- 
tion for the Ministers’ Pension Fund, on which 
the fund must pay her interest during her lifetime, 
but from which the fund will profit after her death. 
The exact amount she prefers to keep secret for 
the present. 

The widow of an active and useful minister 
knows what a Ministers’ Pension Fund can do. 
Though situated so that she does not need to draw 
on it, she visualizes conditions in other ministers’ 
homes she has known, and is determined that the 
care, anxiety, sorrow, shall be lifted from some of these 
lives. 

With the bequest of $12,013.73 for pensions from 
the Woodward estate, the amount received from the 
Five Year Program, and the gift of this widow, the 
Ministers’ Pension Fund shows an increase actual or 
potential of $20,000 since October 1, 1928. 


* *% 


THE BLACK PHOEBE 


HE hospital had a garden, and the garden was 

reached by a colonnade, and the colonnade had 

a roof which ran past the windows of many of 

the patients’ rooms. That roof the Western black 

phoebe adopted as her favorite place on which to do 

fly catching. Like the ravens she had her meat from 

God, but she had to work for it. What the flies think 

of this philosophizing we do not know, for we are 
writing about phoebes, not flies. 

Back and forth, up and down, resting only long 
enough to see a new victim, the phoebe darted on: 
that ceaseless quest which meant life for herself and 
her little ones. Once in a great while she had to ar- 
range her toilet, and then we saw the striking con- 
trast between her white belly, black body, and doubly 
black head. 

Very different in color from the soft gray Eastern 
phoebe, never in our hearing saying “phoebe” or any- 
thing like it, she betrayed her family connection by 
shape, by habit, by the flirting of the tail and by the 
raised feathers on the top of the head. 

The patients who knew birds will always remem- 
ber this phoebe. Except for a pair of grown towhees, 
she was the only bird to come to that north side roof. 
Her little twit, her rich velvety plumage, her soft 
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dark eye, seemed to say: ““Have courage, folks. The 
great world of the out-of-doors still lives. It is wait- 
ing for you. There is healing here.” 

In fact the phoebe said nothing and probably 
thought nothing. But God used the phoebe. Like 
many other things in this wonderful world, she served 
simply by being. She did her big work by doing 
patiently the smaller things she had to do. Her im- 
portant service was a by product of seeking her daily 
bread. 

It may be that some of us who are not phoebes, 
but very unimportant humans, may be rendering a big 
service we never will know about by doing well the 
little things we can not escape doing. For what is 
big and what is little? Only God knows. 


* * 


THE ADVANTAGES OF BLINDNESS 


LIND and preparing to undergo an operation 
which it is hoped will restore his sight, Booth 
Tarkington talked to a reporter at Atlantic 

City recently, half jocularly, half seriously, about the 
advantages of blindness. 

“Tt is hard for any one who has not been blind,” 
he said, ‘‘to realize what a thrill it is not to have to see 
everything. It.is marvelous not to look at a lot of 
things and a lot of people that you wouldn’t want to 
see. I have done more work during the last year than 
éver before. I have written a novel, short stories 
and several essays. Being unable to see is a great 
aid to concentration, for one is not distracted by ob- 
trusive elements.” 

If his sight is restored and Mr. Tarkington gives 
out another interview upon “The Advantages of 
Seeing,” some people will think he is inconsistent. 
We know better. He belongs to the company of wise 
ones who make the best of what they have, who find 
ways around the obstacles that they can not surmount, 
who go through valleys of Baca and dig there wells, 
and who accept the inevitable as part of a Divine 
Plan. 


* * 


HIS MANNER OF DOING HIS WORK 


O say of Bishop Brent, “It was his manner of 
doing his work that will be longest remembered,” 
is not to minimize the importance of his work. 

It is merely to say that he so labored at important 
tasks that the world has been made better whether 
the task was accomplished or not. He was so un- 
assuming, so broad of view, so co-operative, that he 
made men respect the causes he espoused even if they 
did not accept his views. 

A list of the major activities of his life is im- 
pressive: First Protestant Episcopal Bishop of the 
Philippine Islands, Bishop of the Diocese of Western 
New York, Chief Chaplain of the American Expedi- 
tionary Forces in France, Chief of the American Dele- 
gation to International Opium Conferences, United 
States Representative to the Advisory Board of the 
League of Nations in the matter of narcotic drug 
control, President of the World Conference on Faith 
and Order. Of his books, lectures, titles, degrees, 
honors, we need not write. He was one of the most 
distinguished churchmen of our country and one of 
the best loved. His going is an event of first im- 
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portance in the Episcopal Church, in our church, in 
all churches and in the world outside the churches. 

The New York World, which in this case un- 
doubtedly ‘means John Finley, speaks of “his great 
heart, his sound wisdom, his unfailing humor,” and 
then adds: “There was nothing of the formal, of the 
rigid, in Bishop Brent, yet none ever ventured to 
treat him with undue familiarity. People of all 
walks of life and all degrees of education, from the 
semi-savage, illiterate hill tribesmen of the Philip- 
pines to the scholars and statesmen of Europe and 
the United States, were proud of his friendship and 
had the utmost confidence in him.” 

What he was speaks so clearly and insistently 
that it is hard for us to hear the story of his deeds. 
Quite characteristic was his oft expressed desire to be 
buried wherever he might happen to die, ‘‘at home 
or abroad, at sea or.on land.” He gave expression 
to this desire when the bodies of American soldiers 
were being brought home from the battle-fields of 
France and Flanders, and reiterated the wish in Paris 
a day or two before leaving for Lausanne, where the 
end came. 

Our personal contact with him was slight. He 
crossed the room to join our party at table in an inn in 
Northern France and to visit simply and naturally 
with us before he went on to the battle-fields. We 
did not have to seek out the Bishop or the Chief 
Chaplain. Lesser men he regarded as his comrades 
and friends. Quite naturally he sought them out. We 
thank God for men like Bishop Brent. 


* * 


CALLING A MINISTER 
HIS business of calling a new minister is com- 
plicated, and additional ideas throng for ex- 
pression. 

Among the free churches it is fundamental that 
the seat of authority is the parish or church organiza- 
tion, and that this authority is exercised by vote of 
the majority. 

Of course, essential to the wise working of the 
congregational system is dissemination of trustworthy 
information. Church committees have to inform 
themselves about what men are available, what their 
records are, and who ought to be considered for the 
particular place. For the committees there are vari- 
ous sources of information. There are the letters of 
application written by ministers themselves which 
just as often end the chances of the applicant as they 
further them. Letters are revealing things. One way 
of detecting insanity not otherwise evident is to have 
the patient write out his ideas. (Some people claim 
that this is especially illustrated in the writings of 
the editor of this paper.) Then there are also the 
recommendations mailed in. There are intimate 
friends of members of the parish or of the committee 
whose advice is sought. And most usual of all the 
methods used to get information is applying to the 
State or District or General Superintendent, or to 
officers of parishes where the man or woman has 
served. 

Repeatedly when we have had contact with 
groups seeking executives or teachers or ministers or 
other salaried people, we have been struck by the 
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inadequacy of letters to tell the story. Parishes feel 
this and wisely try to see the man or woman under 
consideration. Where this is not possible, they need 
to ask themselves repeatedly how competent is this 
man who is telling us what we ought to do, what are 
the sources of his information, how disinterested is 
his advice? ‘As a rule the Superintendents have the 
best’ information about candidates, but Superin- 
tendents themselves are the first to say that they do 
not know it all. But certainly they are the men to be 
consulted first. 

Parishes ought to avoid as they would the plague 
a system by which several men are heard, put into 
rivalry with one another and balloted for like candi- 
dates at a political caucus. It is unfair to the men 
and frequently it splits a society. The method that 
is coming into vogue is for parishes to appoint a 
committee to find out who is possible, send the com- 
mittee to hear the most likely person and decide if 
‘he will do. If he seems to be the best one, then 
they present his name to the parish meeting. A 
modification of this is to have the man preach for the 
parish. But the thing kept steadily in view under 
this plan is to decide one way or another on one 
name before any other name is taken up. 

The reputation of our ministers is one of our 
largest denominational assets. Parishes should be 
careful to avoid damaging any reputation by placing 
our men in embarrassing positions or needlessly put- 
ting their names up when they are certain to be 
knocked down. It is neither necessary nor fair. 

Nor can the best interests of the parish be the 
only thing considered. Always Christian people 
must ask themselves how the proposition affects the 
general situation. Only recently we saw a parish 
committee pass over several names which had been 
placed before them because the men in each case had 
only recently gone to their present fields and their 
leaving now would be a deadly blow to the churches 
they are serving. 

There arises also the intricate question of how 
the calling of one man will affect the morale of the 
other men. Of course this can not be a decisive thing 
either with a Superintendent or with a parish, but 
both ought to think about it. Are things so organized 
among us that faithful, effective service will lead to 
nothing? Before taking a man straight from school 
for one of our best churches, or going outside the de- 
nomination, parishes should think it over. How did 
you people in the city of X or Y get that man whose 
memory you idolize and whose place you are called 
on to fill?) You got him because the Universalist 
Church took him, trained him, and sent him out. 
The sacrifices of our people as a whole paid the bills 
and opened the way, and the good of the church as a 
whole must be thought of. If we strike blows enough 
at the denomination, we can not keep a denomina- 
tion alive to do this same work for some one else. 

The present writer went to the Washington 
church when many older men wanted to go and 
ought to have been preferred, and so he writes with 
full sympathy for the boys just out of school. 

He recognizes that some of the strongest and best 
men among us came from other denominations, and 
he advocates no narrow attitude toward bringing 


men in. All he’says is that here‘is a matter to be 
weighed. 

Not how little societies can pay but how well 
they can support their ministers is another thing to 
be thought of. We do not say that church boards 
never should go back to a lower salary level, but we 
say it is unfortunate when they have to, and that they 
need to ask themselves whether it is because of 
necessity or because of over development of the 
Yankee trading instinct. uF 

Finally, as a rule a church does better, especially 
after a long and successful pastorate, to call a man 
of a different type. If he is too much like the man 
they have had invidious comparisons inevitably will 
be made. If he is entirely different the two men can 
not be compared. If it has had a great orator on 
whose words hundreds have hung, it may do better 
with a good pastor who is only an average preacher, 
or vice versa. 

Everybody in the parish should participate in 
the calling of a pastor. It is cowardly to shirk the 
heavy responsibility. There has to be a committee, 
but it is the right and the duty of every member of 
the congregation to advise the committee. Let every 
step be taken in the full light of day. 

If the members of the parish definitely resolve 
that good will shall characterize every act, that dif- 
ferences of opinion are to be expected and may be 
made to do good, that the way to meet unreasonable- 
ness is with reason, and unkindness with patience and 
love—the-whole level of life in the parish may be 
raised by the difficult task. 

Calling a pastor ought to be as solemn, as sacred, 
and as uplifting as reciting together the Lord’s Prayer, 
or taking the communion. Why not make it so? 


* * 


THE ART OF THINKING 
F it be argued that only a thinker should review 

a book upon thinking, let us reply: “Well, then 

we may be able to qualify, for our author en- 
courages us to believe that we all may become think- 
ers. And where may thinking better begin than with 
such a book?” Coming home from a meeting of the 
Boston Press Club, the Editor of Zion’s Herald urged 
us to part with half the books on our tables waiting 
to be read and to secure this book*—‘‘a pearl of 
great price.’ The Methodist brother was right. 
Better entertainment it would be hard to find. Strong- 
er impulses to self-development and expression one 
does not often meet. A wise and witty French abbe 
takes us into our own minds, shows us what goes on 
there, gives us confidence that we may improve 
things, tells us how, helps us to get away from the 
parasitical lives that we so often lead, and makes us 
understand that the art of thinking is merely the art 
of being ourselves at our best. Perhaps we may refer 
to this book again, but now we say especially to those 
of our own household of faith—read it. 

“The Art of Thinking” may possibly improve 
our preaching and teaching, our legislating in church 
and state and our social intercourse. We are sure 
that it will make us happier. 


*“The Art of Thinking.’’ By Ernest Dimnet. Simon and 
Shuster. New York. $2.50. 
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A Cruise to the Southwest and the Coast 
V. A Pasadena Journal 


Johannes 


LVR ONDAY, March 11. A week ago to-day in 

R A] ~=Washington. To-day on the Pacific Coast. 
rn That morning an overcast sky with rain 

Le approaching fast from the southwest. 
This morning glittering sunshine —a day of startling 
clearness, a white frost on the neighboring roofs. 
From the top of the outside stairs by which we reach 
our apartment we have a wonderful view of the 
mountains to the north, the Sierra Madre range 
which gives such distinction to this city. Our insep- 
arable Baedeker tells us that the mountains are from 
2,000 to 11,000 feet high, and that the city is about 
five miles from their base, ‘fon the level floor of the 
fertile San Gabriel Valley.” 

Last night I attended a meeting of the committee 
appointed to nominate a new pastor for our Pasadena 
church. Five were present: a professor in the uni- 
versity, a sister of David Starr Jordan who formerly 
lived in Minneapolis, two fine young business men, 
and an old friend known to Universalists from coast 
to coast. The thing that struck me was the considera- 
tion shown by the committee to Universalist parishes 
which have just settled able young men. They de- 
cided unanimously not to invade such territories in 
search of a minister. Another thing that impressed 
me was a sense of unreality about the proceedings. 
The name of a local man whom the committee had 
no idea of recommending in the beginning kept pop- 
ping up. There is almost a stampede in his direction. 

I ought to have been jaded to-day, but curiously 
was not. Worked on editorials most of the morning. 
Did the urgent letters. Went out to a perfectly 
wonderful market on Marengo Street and bought 
figs and bread for ourselves and raisins for the mock- 
ingbirds. Ordered the telephone connected. Found 
out where to deposit the garbage and the trash and 
deposited them, wrapped and tied as required by the 
regulations of Pasadena. The Madame loathes open 
garbage cans and approves of the Pasadena way of 
tying it all up neatly in bundles. In fact so neat are 
her bundles that I have to be careful not to pop them 
into the bureau drawers with the clean clothes. As 
the sun came up he warmed our sun parlor, and we 
turned off the gas. 

Mr. B. came for me at 2 and we drove eastward 
through San Marino along the Huntington Drive to 
Arcadia to call on the Rev. and Mrs. Leonard W. 
Brigham, father and: mother of the Rev. L. Ward 
Brigham. On the way we had entrancing views of 
the rugged Sierra Madre Mountains close by, and of 
the distant Puente Hills toward Whittier and Long 
Beach. In one of the snuggest of snug harbors under 
a great pepper tree we found the little bungalow where 
this old veteran has made safe anchorage. Mr. and 
Mrs. Brigham have been married sixty-seven years, 
and one can see that time has only strengthened the 
bond between them. What an hour we had talking 
over old times and..new! The Congregationalists 
once threw this devoted man out for heresy, but that 


was way back just after the Civil War. He cherishes 
no malice, but his eyes twinkle when he comments 
on the changes that have come. He would be glad to 
see us all one body. His old heart gets a little tired 
now and then and lets him down on the floor, but he 
picks himself up after a bit and goes on, absolutely 
serene and confident and ready for whatever may 
come. And when one meets the mother one sees 
instantly where our able Chicago minister gets his 
looks and his flashing smile. 

We had a walk before dinner along streets bor- 
dered with camphor and pepper trees, palms and euca- 
lyptus. Just around the corner a citizen was sweeping 
his walks, and replied to a question so intelligently 
that we paused. It was a delightful contact that we 
made. His magnificent white oak was what brought 
us together—not at all like our Eastern white oaks 
but formerly one of the glories of Pasadena. They 
are dying now, for each year the water level is sink- 
ing. As men draw water out of the mountains or 
sink wells the average level of water of course de- 
scends. For the driven wells they now go down 600 
feet. For the old oaks it makes a tragic difference. 

We dined cozily at home on warmed up chicken 
and baked potatoes, the spinach which our Chief of 
Staff bought for herself and forgot to take home, with 
preserved figs for dessert. I hesitate to add fragrant 
coffee, for I find that some non-coffee drinkers are 
really irritated by references to coffee and picture me 
as a coffee toper. But so mote it be. Let the evil be 
related with the good. 

Tuesday, March 12. No white frost but about 
40 degrees F. A fairly sharp morning. To market 
again for peanuts to feed the birds and chops to feed 
the Madame. Bought five grapefruit for a quarter 
and three pounds of Idaho potatoes—perfectly won- 
derful for baking—for another quarter. (Delete for 
Aroostook, Maine, subscribers.) All the morning at 
letters and my other writing. Finished the Texas 
Cruising and started it on the long journey East. 
At 12 Prof. W. W. W. came with his car and took us 
to Altadena for luncheon. A former professor in 
Stevens Institute on the Hudson, a former member of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New York, a 
warm friend of Joseph Fort Newton, we had points 
of contact at once. The rents in Pasadena amaze us 
—they are solow. The prices of beautiful bungalows 
like that in which we were entertained are equally 
astonishing. ‘We bought the place,’”’ said Professor 
W., “largely because of the deodar tree in the yard 
and the fireplace in the living room.” It is in the 
homes that one sees the real life of a city. A beautiful 
drive back, callers until dinner time, and a frugal 
evening meal rather late, as I had taken two helpings 
of everything at noon. 

Wednesday, March 138. My subconscious self 
is absolutely hipped with Eastern standard time. I 
wake up at 3.30 or 4 every morning. The fool sub- 
conscious self thinks it is 6.30 or 7, and calls me. I 
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got even this morning by going back to sleep at 5.30. 
The first peep from the birds in the pepper tree near 
our bed came at 5.05. Soon they were in full chorus. 
From the bed I could see the linnets. on our clothes 
line and the California towhees and mockingbirds 
arriving for breakfast. Discovering that the birds 
departed suddenly, I got up and found that our neigh- 
bor’s pure white Angora cat had climbed up to our 
porch. It was sad to drive her away, for she never 
in all her life apparently had been “‘driven.’’ But we 
were gentle with her. The linnets, or house finches, 
are as common as English sparrows, and have a beau- 
tiful warble. There is a striking glint of crimson on 
the head and breast of the little brown linnet (the 
male). They are washed with the color something 
like our purple finches. The mockingbirds sing con- 
stantly. There are dozens of them building nests all 
around. 

After a morning at my desk we sallied forth with 
our field glasses to find a pair of bushtits said to be 
nesting in live oaks four or five squares east of us. 
No bushtits, but a fine walk. A pair of bushtits came 
to the bare branches of a tree six feet from the bath- 
room window at lunch time. We had a close-up view. 
Often when one stops looking the birds follow one up. 
These birds are very tiny, but make a nest which is a 
marvel of architecture and workmanship. At 1 
o’clock came Mr..and Mrs. W. to call and to drive us 
to their beautiful home for a good two hour visit. 
He is a Cleveland, Ohio, man, of the Roosevelt type, 
with limitless energy and great driving force. He goes 
everywhere, knows almost everybody, and is idolized 
by a class of Sunday school boys that he is building 
up. We had an illuminating and profitable time with 
him. 

To-night the parish gave a dinner for us. The 
caterer’s name, Bunch, deserves to be remembered. 
For seventy-five cents she served a delicious home 
cooked dinner. There were avocado and tomato 
canape, chicken pie with fresh asparagus, pineapple, 
celery, olives, cabbage salad, and apple pie a la mode. 
The president of the society introduced Mr. H., a 
trustee, who humorously paid a high tribute to the 
last page of the Christian Leader when he introduced 
the editor. The editor, being of a frugal turn of 
mind, utilized an editorial, ‘Calling a Minister,’ as 
the basis of a half-hour address—reading it to the 
people and stating that for the first time Pasadena 
had ‘“‘enjoyed” a page of the Christian Leader three or 
four weeks ahead of the rest of the country. It was 
a happy occasion in spite of the shadow which rests 
upon the parish. Afterward some of the people who 
have been most insistent that the church ought to go 
outside of the denomination and get the best man 
available said that it would be better to call a strict 
denominational man, because they could get along 
better with him than the old-fashioned Universalists 
could with a man from outside. And, strange to say, 
one of the persons who had been most determined 
that nobody but a minister now in fellowship should 
be called said that perhaps it would prove that Dr. X, 
not now in fellowship, ought to be called. It was not 
the editorial or the address. It is the innate dis- 
position of the vast majority to be reasonable, co- 
operative and work out a wise solution. 
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The clerk of the Pasadena parish surprised me by 
quoting several things that I wrote about Pasadena 
four years ago.* “We were living East at the time,” 
he said. “We followed your trip out here with deep 
interest, and cut out and saved the articles. We 
remembered what you said about reaching Pasadena, 
taking an apartment, going marketing twenty min- 
utes after you landed, finding a ‘cow butter store,’ 
making coffee in a stew pan with a high grade egg. 
We determined to follow you up and see if it were 
what you said. You are responsiblé for our being 
residents of Pasadena, but you never knew it before.” 
It is a responsibility that I am glad to assume. Few 
who settle here ever go back to stay. 

Thursday, March 14. This morning Miss B. of 
Minneapolis came with Mrs. P. of Pasadena and took 
us five or six miles up the Arroyo Secco, or Dry River, 
Canyon to see the canyon wren. Almost any drive in 
Pasadena is like driving in a park under palms or 
pepper trees, with both bungalows and more elaborate 
houses surrounded by flowering shrubs and vines and 
noble trees. When we reached the canyon the scenery 
changed. 

We were in a narrow gorge with wooded moun- 
tains on each side which went up several thou- 
sand feet. The cabins were of the simplest, and so 
narrow was the space on which they were set that the 
owners frequently had difficulty finding parking space 
on their premises. Arroyo Secco was a misnomer this 
day, for a good-sized creek of clear mountain water 
made music all the way. I had my doubts about 
finding the rare bird (at least rare to us), but nothing 
daunts the true bird lover. Just as our Washington 
stand-by on birds once drove us several. miles into 
Maryland and stopped the car six feet from a Henslow 
sparrow, our Pacific coast stand-by led us to the can- 
yon wren about ten seconds after we parked our 
car—two of them. She had one of them sing for us 
repeatedly and dance around over a shack, under a 
shack, and to our very feet to look up at us.. A wren- 
shaped bird, conspicuously brown with a white throat 
and breast, bobbing and tilting as it moves. Usually 
it makes its home among the mountains of the desert. 
Wherever it once settles there it stays for life—of 
which habit all true citizens of Pasadena approve, 
provided Pasadena is the spot chosen. 

A second life bird popped suddenly out while we 
were there—the Thurber or Sierra junco, brown of 
back, light of belly, black of head, throat and breast. 
It is another bird of the Sierra Nevada and Coast 
Ranges. The California towhee, California jay, and 
a Say phoebe, were among the birds we found. High 
up on the mountain-side, sharply etched against the 
sky, sat a hawk on the top of a pine tree, but, like 
most hawks, we could not identify him. Just as in- 
teresting as the birds were the flowers. 

The afternoon was dedicated to business, to 
letters, to editorials, to answering the telephone. 
Just before dinner I showed the Madame our market. 
The president of the board of the parish—a professor 
at California Tech—had just brought his wife and boy 
there to buy fish. While looking at lobsters we dis- 


*See “Cruising Cross Country,’”’ by John van Schaick, Jr., 
pp. 44-45. 
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coursed upon art and arranged to visit the Huntington 
Museum. 

To-night I wired Universalist Headquarters on 
business, closing my telegram in a way that made the 
telegraph operator indulge in loud laughter: “Shall be 
glad to come back to work and get some rest.’”’ This 
sounds as if I was sorry I came, but that is not so. 
Neither of us would have missed it. If the trip were 
to end to-day, we would feel fully repaid. 

Friday, March 15. A glorious all-day motor trip 
to the valleys of the Santa Clara (South) and the 
Ojai, which we will describe later. 

Saturday, March 16. The day of a tramp up a 
canyon. Long to be remembered. Like so many 
winter days in Pasadena, there was a white frost in 
the morning and a scurrying to get gas heaters going, 
but the sun was so hot by noonday that we sought the 
shade of greasewood or any other bushes on the trail. 
Captain R. 8. L. and H., once of Washington, now of 
Los Angeles, came at 10. We motored a dozen miles 
northeast to Sierra Madre, up a mountain road for a 
mile or so more, and then took one of the old.-trails 
back toward Mt. Wilson, nine and one-half miles 
away. We went up what is called the Santa Anita 
Canyon Trail, past the Half-way House to a point 
where we had fine views into the big canyon and back 
over the lowlands. On Monday every bush and tree 


for miles around stood out. To-day much of the view’ 


was hidden in the mist. But it gave us a clear idea 
of what the Nationa] Forest Service is doing out in 
these mountains in cutting trails, providing rest places, 
encouraging hiking and fighting fire. The trails are 
practicable for donkeys and we met many of the 
sure-footed little beasts carrying children, “packing” 
water or gasoline and bearing camp equipment of 
pedestrians. 

The school children of Los Angeles had been over 
the trail recently, marking the trees and bushes 
that they identified. Our old friend poison ivy, 
bearing here the name of poison oak, we came upon 
almost at once—the same attractive glossy green 
leaves, and presumably the same rattlesnake bite. 
I did not scrape any acquaintance. Other things 
were new: scrub oak, sugar bush, lilac, California 
groundsell, sages of several kinds, California sumach, 
hollyleaf cherry, mountain mahogany, red _ berry, 
greasewood, wild buckwheat and many others. The 
honey of the wild buckwheat is as popular as the 
honey of the orange tree. In a damp side canyon we 
found a few pines that the fires had not reached. Most 
of the mountains had been burned over at least once. 
In another canyon we found a grove of beautiful 
young sycamores just leafing out—a great contrast 
to most of the scrubby vegetation. We had lunch 
about a mile up the trail, a delicious picnic lunch with 
hot cocoa, then made a cache of our packs, left the 
ladies to follow leisurely, and took a vigorous two 
hour tramp up and up, around and around, scaring 
the towhees from the patch, pausing now and then to 
hear the canyon wren or to watch the tiny wren tits 
or the big blue jays. Now we saw hikers far below, 
a moment later burros rounding a corner far above. 
The mountains seemed much more rugged and barren 
than our mountains, .but in fact were not barren. 
That barren impression must come from the shorter, 
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sparser growth and the occasional bare spots. The 
most unusual and impressive views were those straight 
up canyons too steep for the ordinary hiker to climb, 
and far down into the depths up out of which we had 
come. 

Mt. Wilson, toward which we were heading, is 
only 5,836 feet high, but there is some great tramping 
in reaching it. We did enough to know how much 
there is to do, what weather there is here all winter to 
do it in, and what funitis. Far below us we saw the 
Santa Anita Reservoir, just built, mainly for flood 
control. The young engineer talked very intelli- 
gently about such projects. Referring to a tragic 
loss of life when a dam went out a year ago, he said 
that the engineer was a self-made man, that one ought 
to respect all self-made men, but there is a limit to 
what they can do. In any engineering project there 
comes a time when theoretical knowledge is essential. 
It is the business of an engineer to know when he 
needs the advice of a geologist about the kind of rock 
underneath his proposed foundations, and to seek it. 
In engineering there comes a time when the university 
trained man is called for. The practical man may get 
away with a subway, all of which is down on the 
ground, but for a great bridge over a river or canyon 
stresses and strains must be figured. One must ab- 
solutely know what the bridge will do. There is no 
reason why he can’t know. 

There is something sublime in the primeval 
wilderness untouched by the hand of man. But also 
it is sublime to see the brain and courage of man 
pitted against the obstacles of nature. The man 
who had been “‘packing’’ in water for a camp went 
out with a hundred pounds on his back as we started 
home. He showed us the surveyors far below running 
a new motor road into this wilderness. The Sierra 
Club fought the project, but the road has been begun. 
On the trail we were following a mile or so above where 
we stopped the name of John Muir is commemorated 
in Muir Lodge, one of the homes of the Sierra Club. 

* * * 
ROADS 
Let others have the high road, 
And speed them in their going; 
But save for me the side-road, 
Where life is worth the living. 


Let others roam the wide road, 
And hasten on their journey; 
But I prefer the by-road, 
Where romance still may linger. 


Let others take the main road, 
And get there all too quickly; 
But give to me the back road, 
Where every turn brings wonder. 


Let others use the hard road, 

And smell the smoke of speeders; 
But show me some sweet low road, 
Where all of nature calls me. 


Let others seek the “‘made’”’ road, 
And race and rush and rumble; 
But turn me on a “‘real’’ road, 
Where sights are worth the seeing. 


A. M. J. (Quoted in the Living Church.) 
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The Limitless Christ 


Maria L. Drew 


S|HEY were a typical Boston Unitarian couple, 
| James Wyman and his wife. Gentle, refined, 
Be} intellectual; with ancestry and culture and 

Brit) travel behind them; hospitable in a stately 
Semon: widely generous; religious in true, deep ways 
and walking together daily as children of a loving 
Father. Their older son was a great comfort, passing 
with honor through college and professional school, 
marrying within his circle and settling in an exclusive 
suburb. But the younger boy was different. No one 
could say how Harold Wyman had come by his hap- 
hazard, happy-go-lucky nature. Lovable and with a 
rough sense of honor, but irresponsible—in school and 
later in business—careless, even to excess; reckless, 
weak, immature, unideal. 

“We must try to win his confidence,” the parents 
said to each other. But he had nothing to confide. 
“We will make his friends welcome.” But the friends 
seldom came a second time, the quietly elegant house 
seemed solemn to them. They were indeed a per- 
plexed and disheartened father and mother. 

And then there came a change. The boy grew 
thoughtful, more serious, more lovable if that were 
possible. Work took on new interest. He began to 
discuss questions of right and wrong. Something 
had touched him; something had stirred and awakened 
the long-sleeping better self. And then it came out. 
He had been “converted.” He was ‘‘saved.” He 
had “got religion.” A sensational and rather noisy 
evangelist had done what gentleness and tradition had 
failed todo. Plenty of confidences now; great dreams 
and far vistas ahead; a native eloquence coming to 
light and all the world to share in his joyous salva- 
tion. “It will pass,” the parents said again. But 
it continued! ‘He is carried away,’’ they added. 
And so he was. Carried clean away from old, harm- 
ful associations, from lack of purpose, from childish 
desires. He was still out nights, but they no longer 
dreaded his return. Rather they began to watch 
for the glow in his face as he came in from his Sailor 
Mission. “If he holds to this idea of saving others, 
it will last and hold him,” the father counseled his 
wife. 

It was, perhaps, hardest for the older son. ““How 
do you stand it, Father?” he asked one day. James 
Wyman replied quietly: “ ‘This thy brother was 
dead and is alive again.’ That is enough for me, 
Gordon.” As conviction grew and endeavor deepened 
it was inevitable that the boy should meet the thought 
of his father. “The best man I know,” he called him, 
and yet lacking in the “‘one thing needful.” “Will you 
go down to the Mission with me some night, Dad?” 
“Gladly. When shall it be?’ 

And there the simple power of the lad—his own 
boy—not only surprised but touched the father. 
Clear-eyed, erect, and borne on by an uplifting pur- 
pose, how could those careless boys, who knew him 
to have been as careless, help wanting to become 
what he was growing to be! How the two talked on 
the way home and on into the night, and on into many 
nights! James Wyman’s keen mental grasp had never 


met a sharper test. Not to refute his boy’s simple 
logic—that might have been an easy task—but to 
stand aside and by neither word nor look to seek to 
dissuade him or to cast doubt upon his conclusions. 
His scheme of salvation was so clear. The world was 
lost, Christ died on the cross to save,it, and the world 
—his father—must accept the sacrifice to be saved. 
And so the boy of brief experience labored with the 
man of life-long righteous living. And the man 
listened with all his heart. James Wyman had a sense 
of humor, never fear; but this went deep down beyond 
a sense of humor. Looking back upon his life, he 
realized humbly how few temptations, how few real 
trials, his calm, even temperament had ever met. 
What would his favorite interpretation, ‘‘salvation 
by character,’’ mean to this ardent, agonizing soul! A 
greater than he had troubled the waters of his son’s 
being; he must step aside and wait until a greater 
than he should come with healing. But he listened 
and responded lovingly, and never for an instant 
thought himself the wiser of the two. 

At length, one evening, the boy broke down. 
“O Father, it will break my heart! I believe it will 
break Christ’s heart! You believe in Christ, don’t 
you, Father?” 

“Truly, my boy; never more than now.” 

* “And you will pray to be saved?” 

“Ves.” 

“And you will read your New Testament and see 
how Christ loves you?” 

And so the man read the Gospel Pd as he had 
never read it before. Read it in the light of the Christ 
who had saved his boy and whose heart was like to 
break for himself. God knows how willing he was to 
forget lifelong traditions, how willing he was to fol- 
low Truth wherever her shining garments might lead. 
He looked into depths of human nature that he would 
not have dreamed possible. He felt as never before 
the appeal that the heart-broken Christ had made to 
countless multitudes down through the ages—strong 
wills glad to surrender; sordid natures shamed into 
penitence; sorrowing souls comforted by a great sym- 
pathizing sorrow. He saw how a Christ, dying on a 
cross for the sins of the world, had won a world. 

And yet the Truth as he saw it, the Truth as he 
saw Christ dying for it, stood by and would not let 
him go; and from that honest reading of the simple, 
human story there emerged for him anew the simple, 
human Jesus—divine because so human, limitless in 
his appeal—the comrade of fishermen, the mystic 
friend of John, his boy’s heart-broken Savior, his own 
true Brother in God. And when next they talked to- 
gether and the father tried to tell his son—the awe of 
the experience still present in face and voice—some- 
how the son understood. “I think you may trust me 
with Christ, my boy. I think he trusts me.” 

When, not long after, the boy came to his parents, 
asking if he might go out to the far West, out among 
mining camps where rough, pioneer work was waiting, 
they gave him their blessing and let him go. 

One day for the evangelist, Harold Wyman’s 
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friend, life in this world closed. Among the vast 
throng that gathered in loving farewell were James 
Wyman and his wife. As there came the space in the 
service for which he had asked, the man rose and said 
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quietly: ‘“My friends, I may not be of your faith. I 
may not think of Christ just as you think of him. But 
I bring my humble, grateful tribute to this man whose 
Christ saved my son and sent him out to save others.’ 


Gains for Religion in Modern Thought--I 


Harold E. B. Speight 


MEN a thinking man has made a great 
i} intellectual advance under the inspiration 
of a new idea, there is a stage at which he 
b is in grave danger. The new conception, 
while it is new, promises much. It arouses keen ex- 
pectations.. But the actual working out of the idea, 
the readjustments in thought and practise which must 
follow the mind’s first assent to it, the drudgery of 
applying it after it has ceased to be novel—these may 
become as depressing to a thinker as is the monotony 
of using a tool fully mastered. 

The thinker’s experience is in this respect like 
that of an explorer who has arduously blazed:a trail 
up a mountain-side through thick undergrowth and 
now comes out upon a bare ledge from which he has 
a wide view of unexplored territory lying between him 
and his destination. From this vantage-point he 
looks confidently over ranges and valleys and deter- 
mines upon the general direction of his journey. As 
distance lends enchantment to the view, so it robs 
the difficulties ahead of some of their terror. But he 
must at last descend and plunge into the wilderness, 
and there he recognizes the magnitude of the task be- 
fore him. It is at this point that he may lose heart 
and wistfully recall the wide prospect of the moun- 
tain-side. How much more interesting that was 
than the actual labor of finding his way! The thinker 
who has gained an inspiring new insight and turns to 
the less inspiring task of applying that insight to 
varied human interests meets vigorous resistance and 
unexpected obstacles; he is now tempted to retreat 
to the safe and congenial vantage-ground of his 
general principle and escape the baffling problems of 
its detailed application. 

At various times in the last century—indeed, one 
might say in the last half-century or even in the period 
since 1900—vantage-points have been reached by 
scientists from which they have looked over a prom- 
ised land. Science has found clues which have prom- 
ised to be valuable far beyond the range of the par- 
ticular investigations in which they were first dis- 
covered. The most familiar example is, of course, the 
theory of evolution. First worked out in biological 
realms, it was seen to have implications for the study 
of social organization and mental development. Her- 
bert Spencer exalted it into a sweeping generaliza- 
tion covering every case of change from the simple 
to the complex, every kind of growth from the un- 
differentiated to the integrated, systematized and 
organic. Nothing, apparently, lay outside the scope 
of this great synoptic principle. It offered to the in- 
tellect a clue, a master-key, to the puzzles of. the 
universe. 

The confident hope of the trained scientist passed 
over to the layman. A minority of religious leaders— 
last as a class to welcome new ideas—overcame their 


timidity and welcomed science as almost a new 
Messiah. But the days of sweeping generalizations 
went by; the same scientific genius that had found 
the new clues had now to discipline itself and ap- 
proach the less sensational task of subjecting man and 
all his works, as well as Nature, to a searching ex- 
amination in the light of these clues. Religion was 
naturally affected, profoundly affected, by the re- 
lentless curiosity of the aroused intelligence. Its 
greatest concerns, its beliefs in God and the soul, 
were now studied dispassionately and objectively. 
The place of religion among human interests and 
activities was estimated, not in terms of religion’s 
claim to supremacy but in the light ‘of whatever his- 
tory had to say of its results for life and progress. 
A brave minority among the leaders in Christian 
thought extended a warm welcome to those who 
claimed to have found clues to the phenomena pre- 
sented by religion and its influence in the world. 
Abandoning “‘special revelation” as a basis for re- 
ligion, they saw the promise of historical study and 
were willing to have religion examined as a natural 
development and accounted for without recourse to 
supernatural incidents. But clues had to be followed 
up. This meant that trained investigators had to 
bring the historical method to bear upon every aspect 
of religion, its institutions, its beliefs, and its relation 
to general cultural conditions. This is a discipline 
which requires patience; it may well occupy a genera- 
tion. What happens to religion during the long period 
of revaluation? We are to-day in the midst of a 
transition—somewhat slow, as it may seem to us, 
but rapid when compared with any similar period in 
history; it is the transition from uncritical reliance 
upon authority to self-reliance, from obedience to in- 
dependence, from submissive respect for Church or 
Book to the use of critical intelligence. Our forty 
years in the wilderness are giving us many experiences 
of discouragement and weariness. Here and there, 
even among those who accepted and even warmly wel- 
comed the positive results of science, we are hearing 
to-day murmurs of discontent. Is science a false 
Messiah after all? A mood of weariness overcomes 
the well-doer and he begins to counsel caution. He © 
reckons up, as a friend of mine has lately reckoned, 
the “losses” consequent upon a general spread of 
“modernism.”” From a recognition of the losses in- 
cidental to modernism (incidental, that is, to the 
effort to test dogma by discussion and subordinate 
tradition to truth) it is an easy step to the suspicion 
that after all tradition was right and modern thought 
is wrong. 

When the question is asked, How has Christian- 
ity fared in these decades that have seen such amazing 
changes in the inteilectual attitude?—are we to listen 
to those who once greeted the promises of science with 
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joy but are now unwilling to exercise the patience it 
demands? Are we to be content with the answer of 
those who, gasping for breath in the effort to keep 
pace with the fearless advances of critical inquiry, 
now raise a question whether after all the workings of 
the mind, the growth of institutions, the development 
of religious ideas, can properly be made subjects of 
scientific investigation? Are we to heed those who 
would call a halt and whisper that science has gone 
too far? I think that would be unfortunate. I think 
that it is worth our while, in this transition period 
that tries men’s souls, to re-read the charter of science, 
that is of organized knowledge. The old familiar 
fixed lights of the shore have sunk below the horizon 
and we have not yet learned to steer by the stars; it 
will be well to recall the positive gains that have al- 
ready accrued to us since we put to sea and left safe 
harbors behind. What then, has religion gained in so 
far as it has been affected by modern thought? 
When Christianity, ceasing to be a sect within 
Judaism and becoming a new religion, was trans- 
_ planted from its Jewish setting to the world of Greek 
‘life and thought, the inevitable accommodations— 
involving as we know a good many modifications in 
the content and form of the Gospel—were relatively 
easy. It is true that the apostles who carried it into 
that larger world of the shores of the Mediterranean 
found they had to speak to men and women who 
could not understand the thought-forms of Judaism. 
But there was still great fluidity in the Christian ideas. 
Paul, for example, came across a group of Christians 
who admitted they had never so much as heard that 
there was a “‘Holy Spirit.” There was at that time no 
fixed canon of Scripture determining what was and 
what was not to be regarded as settled tradition; 
there was as yet the most slender organization, 
leadership being accorded to those who demonstrated 
unusual powers of testimony or interpretation. By 
contrast with the transplanting of Christianity in the 
first and second centuries, the transplanting of Chris- 
tianity into the world of modern thought is far less 
easy. It is, we must remember, not approaching that 
world from outside; it is often unwilling to admit any 
need for adjustment; it is highly institutionalized 
and in both language and procedure it is habituated to 
inherited forms. The result is that we of the twentieth 
century are still compelled to concern ourselves with 
the consequences for religion of scientific methods and 
viewpoints which are for scientists themselves a very 
old story. It was interesting, at the time of the 
Scopes trial in Tennessee, to notice the astonishment 
displayed by scientists, who had supposed that tools 
they were habitually working with were regarded as 
dangerous in the extreme by some, perhaps by many, 
of their fellow-citizens. They (and many of us with 
them) were awakened to the extent of the work that 
remains to be done in making men’s minds free of the 
universe as it has been revealed by science. The 
transplanting of Christianity into the new world is 
not yet complete. A little child moved from the 
country to the city quickly adapts himself to the new 
ways, but an old man whose country home is gradually 
surrounded by an expanding city is slow in accepting 
the new situation. Just so a new religion, in the first 
enthusiasms of its missionary labors, can learn to 
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speak strange tongues and to understand strange ways 
of thinking, but an old religion, comfortable in its 
customs and fixed in its formulas, does not easily 
accommodate itself to changes going on around it. 

A change of outlook means a change in the di- 
rection and in the range of our sight; it means also a 
change in interpretation. Does the universe, as more 
recent investigation reveals it to our imagination (I 
will not say to our eyes), appear to be one in which 
religion has a diminishing and a doomed importance? 
Do the interpretations which follow—sometimes too 
rapidly—the new achievements of descriptive science 
leave no room for the religious attitude? The needs 
that religion seems to have met first were the needs 
of men seeking some sort of protective relationship 
with powers which he could neither understand nor 
control. With our ever-increasing knowledge and our 
ever-widening control over events, shall we say that 
man’s needs are all being met by science? And if 
so, will religion continue to have any place in the 
intelligent man’s life? In what we call primitive 
times a baffled intelligence was apparently disposed to 
seek in religion a substitute for the answer denied to 
its curiosity. As the intellect becomes less easily 
baffled and more accustomed, when baffled, to ven- 
ture upon new hypotheses, will religion come to be 
regarded as ‘“defeatist propaganda” inimical: to 
science? Sometimes it looks as if more and more 
people were taking this view. Yet my time could 
easily be taken up in presenting testimony, from 
men:thoroughly at home in the new world that science 
is describing in its new and strange symbols, to the 
effect that no such elimination of religion is inevitable. 
Some argue, as I shall not, from the limitations of 
science: the danger of that argument is that on such a 
view religion becomes man’s concern with a mere 
remainder representing his ignorance. Such a re- 
ligion would have little in common with any sort of 
Christianity that reflects the attitude of Jesus. 
Others, instead of taking comfort from the thought 
that there is much that we do not know, look without 
fear into what is known and see there evidences of 
purposes, perhaps of a Purpose, transcending the 
moment; these share the judgment of a well-known 
biologist, ‘“As Science advances the universe becomes 
more and more interpretable as the working out of a 
Divine Thought.” Yet others find ground for re- 
ligion’s permanence as they contemplate the powers 
put into the hands of man by science and see that the 
possession of power is no guarantee that it will be 
wisely or constructively used; they ask of religion that 
it should furnish a moral idealism capable of defining 
profitable uses for such power, and this is, of course, 
a task likely to grow rather than to diminish. An acute 
observer, in the person of Lord Balfour, referring to a 
prediction fifty years ago that religion would finally 
disappear as a result of the development of the sci- 
ences, has said: ‘Religion is still with us. Not only 
so, but, so far as I can judge, its relations to science 
are more satisfactory at the end of this period than 
they were at the beginning.” 

The first of the gains to religion that I would 
enumerate is that which resulted from the historical 
method of inquiry, to which we are all now well 
accustomed, but which is actually a recently acquired 
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habit. The literature of religion—deposits of the 
faith of earlier generations—its modes of worship, 
formulas of belief, organization for propaganda and 
self-perpetuation, all these have been viewed object- 
ively in the light of their history. The apparent loss 
which has followed this achievement (the disinte- 
eration of ecclesiastical systems claiming their origin 
in “revelation’’?) has been more than compensated 
for by our increased appreciation of the inner sig- 
nificance of these outward forms of religion. The 
historically minded man actually becomes more 
capable of an effective sense of continuity with his 
forerunners. I suppose it would be hard to justify 
this point of view to any one to whom all evolutionary 
interpretation means deriving men from monkeys, 
but a work like Sir George Frazer’s ‘‘“Golden Bough,” 
to mention only one of the anthropological studies 
throwing light on primitive religion, gives the his- 
torically-minded man a sense of fellowship with men 
and women of many tribes and tongues and of distant 
ages which was impossible to him when he supposed 
that God’s dealings with men were all covered by the 
sacred scriptures of the Jews and the brief books de- 
scribing the beginnings of Christianity, with a pos- 
sible supplement in the Church Fathers and the 
Lives of the Saints. 

Go where you will among primitive peoples still 
existing, search what records there are revealing the 
thought of early peoples, and everywhere you find the 
human spirit involved in a devastating conflict; man 
seeks knowledge, only to find baffling mysteries— 
yet he can not restrain his curiosity and he pictures in 
imagination what he can not see; man seeks joy, only 
to find that all life’s satisfactions are purchased at the 
price of pain and abnegation—yet he persists in his 
search; man seeks to be free and creative, he would 
body forth in new forms his own unique aspirations 
and conceptions, only to find he must express himself 
through crass material which will never wholly sub- 
mit to his art—yet he will never admit defeat, and as 
long as he can hold the brush or the chisel he hopes to 
embody his ideal; man constructs what he would 
like to see endure and in his work he expresses his 
sense of the worth of life, only to see the shadow of 
an inevitable doom falling across his work—yet he 
labors and plans. Out of the heart of this conflict he 
cries to the heavens, to declare his confidence that 


“There never shall be one lost good,”’ 
and that 


“All we have willed or hoped or dreamed of good, shall exist; 
Not its semblance, but its self; ... 
When eternity affirms the conception of an hour.”’ 


or else to invite, to implore, the help of any Power 
that can bring reinforcement to his will-to-live. 
What matters it if many of those who have sought 
a way out of this bitter spiritual conflict (which is the 
price man has had to pay for his exaltation above the 
rest of the animal creation), if, indeed, many who con- 
temporaneously with myself seek divine aid in their 
necessity, differ from me in their choice of the things 
most worth perpetuating, that is in their scale of 
values, or in their manner of conceiving and picturing 
forth the Divine Power that can aid them? I still 
feel them to be my kindred; they share with me: the 


glory that costs so high a price; in-so far as they have 
been brave and loyal in their allegiance to the supreme 
values which they discerned in life they have prepared 
the way for all subsequent higher conceptions and 
formulations of these values. 

Frazer has well said, speaking of: the suspicion 
that is aroused in some minds that our cherished con- 
victions may have originated in the crude supersti- 
tions of barbarous savages, “even if we should dis- 
cover” that these convictions did originate in mere 
superstition, and ‘“‘that the grounds on which it was 
first adopted were false and absurd,” this discovery 
“would not really disprove the beliefs themselves; for 
it is perfectly possible that a belief may be true, though 
the reasons alleged in favor of it may be false.”’ (“The 
Belief in Immortality,” Vol. I, pp. 8-5.) It is vastly 
more significant for me that people of other civiliza- 
tions sought what I myself seek—an assurance of the 
permanence of life’s goods and a reinforcement of 
strength, wisdom, goodness—than that they rated 
life’s goods in a different order of excellence and in- 
vited the aid of their gods in enterprises that I can 
not now approve. 

It is, moreover, not only with the past that the 
historically-minded man realizes a continuity and 
community of interest; he is also more capable of 
recognizing the significance of differences now existing. 
The Christian who is thoroughly at home in the his- 
torical method of inquiry is capable of appreciating 
the different contributions which are being made by 
followers of other religions to what he knows to be a 
universal need of humanity. Differences in belief 
and worship release his sympathies instead of arous- 
ing his sense of superiority and generating antagonism. 
In the eighteenth century Dr. Johnson could say: 
“There are two objects of curiosity, the Christian 
world and the Mohammedan world; all the rest may 
be considered as barbarous.” It is true that in 1757 
Hume published a work on “The Natural History of 
Religion,” but it was not until the nineteenth cen- 
tury that we find any critical inquiry into the history 
of religion on the basis of data accurately assembled. 
The work of Meiners, “General Critical History of 
Religions” (1806), Baur’s “Symbolism and Mythol- 
ogy” (1824), contributions by Comte and Hegel, Max 
Muller’s work in comparative study of the texts of 
the Sacred Books of the East, and Tyler’s ‘‘Primitive 
Culture,’”’ bring us to the later part of the last cen- 
tury. In the last fifty years there has been an amaz- 
ingly large accumulation of carefully sifted evidence 
which, for those at all acquainted with it, brings home 
the fellowship of faiths, the unity underlying dif- 
ferences, the community of truth enriched by diverse 
contributions from many sources. Already this new 
insight is transforming the methods of very many 
representatives of Christianity promoting in non- 
Christian lands their own faith. They are appreciat- 
ing, in a quite new spirit, the contributions to an 
understanding of a many-sided truth which are 
offered by the faiths once dismissed as barbarous. 
In the age before us, certain to be marked by still 
more rapid disappearance of barriers between races, 
this new attitude (if it becomes at all general), will 
have a great part to play in making possible mutual 
respect and peaceful co-operation among alien peoples. 
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Wanted: A Technique for Universalism 
II. Finding the Field of Action 
Sheldon Shepard ; 
SN’T it painful to wait for some one who does sons and achieved their characters there. But the 


not arrive? 

I chewed the dust with my cleats one day 
at the entrance to the baseball grounds. 
Anxiously I peered down the road, growing hopeful 
at every sign of approaching travel. We were wait- 
ing for a pitcher imported from a neighboring town to 
win a crucial game for us. The men were warming 
up; our hero was already half an hour late. 

“Play ball!’ yelled the umpire, and a dejected 
team dragged itself to place. I had to pitch the game, 
and (regardless of the merit of the pitching) the 
psychological effect of the disappointment swamped 
us with defeat. 

In the eighth inning, when we were hopelessly 
behind, our vaunted and expected athlete showed up. 
He had mixed his directions, gone to the wrong field, 
and then spent an hour and a half looking for us. 
He was a good pitcher, but he did not find the field 
of action. We had played the week before on the 
diamond he had reached, but that did not affect 
to-day’s game. 

It is a vital part of any technique to be in the 
place where you can ‘‘do your stuff.” The next item 
in the technique of the Universalist Church is to find 
the field of action of religion for our time. There is 
running that is just against the wind, fighting that is 
beating the air. All the preparation in the world, and 
all the right in the universe, will avail us little unless 
we find where our generation is playing its game. We 
will not be worth much hanging around where last 
week’s game was played. Do we know where this 
generation is playing its religious games, fighting its 
religious battles? Are we on the spot? Or are we 
fooling around on the old lot where our fathers played 
when we were kids? 

I went back to the old home town last summer, 
and wandered out to the swimming-hole where I 
learned to swim. It had been the site of many a 
pleasure, many a thrill. But I could not get even 
a heart-throb out of the old stagnant remains of a 
“levee-gap’”’ to-day. It bears no similarity to the en- 
chanted lake of my memories, and the town-boys now 
swim elsewhere. Suppose, for the sake of my aroused 
sentiment, I had insisted on trying to swim in the old 
hole! 

If we are going to swim with the ‘‘gang”’ to-day, 
we must find out where they are. They move to dif- 
ferent grounds as the years go by. Are we Universal- 
ists trying to play a game with humanity on grounds 
it does not visit? Are we hanging around the old 
swimming-hole when the rest of the boys are going 
to the Municipal Plunge? ve 
ks I think we may say at once that humanity is not 
playing its game on the territory of the “‘five points.” 
Yes, they used to play there, and it is a dear old spot. 
Tender memories hang about it, the trophies of many 
victories. Men’s minds were alert on those points, 
their interests were aroused; they learned their les- 


game there is over. Except for one rule, everybody 
wanted to play on one side, or would not have any- 
thing to do with the game at all, even to the point 
of watching it out. aT 5 

All of the Christian world (including us, of 
course) has grown so used to the repetition of-the first 
four points that they have lost their fire. Indeed, 
most of the Christian world lifts its lip a little at us 
for the timid way in which we state it all, except the 
first proposition. Each statement seems to be a sort 
of parrying blow rather than a lunge. 

The fifth point, as an implication of the first, is 
still territory for struggle. In fact, we shall find. that 
our statement means nothing to this generation unless 
we have the courage to launch out into some practical 
implications. This age is not theological; it is prac- 
tical. The trouble with the fifth point as an element 
of technique is that millions have lost their interest 
in it. Most people do not care to cast their thought 
that far. The temper of the times is to feel that the 
problems this side of the door of death are enough to 
absorb all our energies; that those which arise after 
may well be left to a later date, or are solved in the 
solution of present problems. 

There is a growing tendency, among believers 
and doubters, to adopt the attitude of Thomas Paine, 
saying: “I trouble not myself about the manner of 
future existence. I content myself with ‘believing, 
even to positive conviction, that the Power which 
gave me existence is able to continue it in any form 
and manner He pleases.” 

However, there is still enough fake hell-fire and 
brimstone being kicked about the landscape to jus- 
tify considerable emphasis on the old “anti-hell’’ 
theology. When some of the largest churches in a 
great metropolis can yet carry on the front page of 
their weekly bulletins, ““We believe in a literal Hell 
of literal eternal torment,’’ we must admit that part 
of the boys are still playing the old game at the old 
grounds. 

My first conviction about developing a technique 
for Universalism to-day is that we should renew the 
tactics of the fathers and become aggressive for that 
part of our doctrine into whose liberty the world has 
not come. We ought to get out and destroy hell! 
We should destroy the God of hate and revenge, and 
enthrone the God of love. 

Our fathers went out with axe and saw to cut 
out the jungle growth which tripped men on their 
forward march. They did not look at their own nar- 
row path and say, “‘Oh, well, they will all come through 
in time.’”’ Amid the clamor and the babble, the world 
needs to hear us shout, ‘‘Hear a gospel that 7s Good 
News!”’ 

But this is only a little corner of the field of ac- 
tion. Hot as the fight is, or may be, the main tide of 
battle sweeps all round it. There are two main lines 
of activity to-day for the forces of religion. I do not 
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believe any individual, or group, has found the field 
of action until he is in the midst of these engagements. 
In other words, whatever else he may have, he has 
not the simplest elements of a technique. 

Leadership in both of these timely struggles is 
naturally ours. Perhaps we have not thrown the 
battle-flag to other hands. But we have leaned it up 
against the wall of headquarters while we enjoy the 
tingle left in our hands from holding it against the 
breeze. 

My second conviction concerning a workable 
technique for Universalism is this: We should be the 
outstanding, energetic, unflinching champions of 
liberal religion. We should see that humanity needs 
nothing more now than the firm establishment of 
liberality in religion. I mean we ought to be out 
fighting for tolerance. First, in our own ranks. 
Give the Leader credit for leading that wing of a timely 
engagement. But I mean vastly more than that. I 
mean that we ought to challenge the intolerance of all 
intolerant religion. 

We ought to be out for freedom. Not only for 
ourselves, but for everybody. Bondage to creed, 
dogma and ancient prejudice ties hand and foot mil- 
lions of willing slaves, and those who break loose run 
too far for any God to catch them. Religion has 
been compelled to march all her weary miles with her 
face to the past. It is our task to turn her face to the 
future, and make way for her progress. I do not mean 
to suggest that there are no other forces working for 
liberalism. Our tragedy is that in organizations 
where liberalism has to work against creed, system 
and precedent, in such fields grows more vigorous 
liberalism than we are producing in a garden devoted 
and conse¢rated to that end. I challenge Universalism 
to become a militant, fighting force for liberalism in 
religion, and count that attitude a necessary element 
in her technique. (If you do not like the words, mili- 
tant and fighting, use some other words. But we 
have to find an outlet for the war energies, they 
say.) 

But, even going this far, I still sense a vast and 
aching void in our purposes and ideals. I feel that we 
are not aware of the biggest game that is being played 
in the realm of men’s religion. No, I should not say we 
are unaware of it. We are peering through the knot- 
holes, and occasionally one of us climbs up on the 
fence for a good look. But we are not in the game, 
nor warming up beside the field. We are not even on 
the bench or in the rooting section. 

I often wish, way down in the depths of me, in a 
sort of intangible, inarticulate way, that my church 
stood for something as definitely as the Christian 
Science Church across the street does. I wish that 
in the minds of the world, in the thoughts of my own 
people, in the tenor of the denomination, in my own 
unthought responses to the needs of men and women, 
we stood as definitely for something. I can hardly 
find a Universalist ready spontaneously to say any- 
thing about what we stand for, in terms of modern 
life. 

The next important religious conflict will be to a 
decision (or a knockout) on the question of the prac- 
tical effects of religion in life. Or, specifically, on the 
merits of faith, devotion, love and prayer as agents of 


guidance, healing and achievement. With full realiz- 
ation of the importance of what I have said about the 
emphasis on God’s love and on liberality, I believe 
Universalism will rise or fall in the next generation by 
virtue of its answer to these questions. 

This is a field of action which should have been 
ours from the beginning, but we have compelled sub- 
stitutes to enter for us. We dare not continue to say, 
“Universal Fatherhood of God,” without following 
its implications in the light of the discoveries and the 
thinking of our contemporary civilization. The 
logical implication of the ‘Fatherhood of God’’ is 
God’s care for His children. In fact it is the only dis- 
tinetive implication of that doctrine. Every other 
inference may be drawn from any kind of theism, 
certainly any sort of monotheism. But when we say, 
“Father,’’ something warm and personal slips into 
the relation. Maybe something like Jesus’ idea of 
the Father who careth for you, who knoweth you have 
need of all these things, who seeth in secret and 
shall reward thee. 

“Does God care?” ‘Can God hear?” “Is there 
guidance and help in communion with Him?” ‘Does 
prayer avail?” “Ts spiritual healing a reality?” “Are 
spiritual forces available?” ‘‘Is there for us wisdom 
that is more than human, strength that is more than 
man?” 

These are the questions men ask in their hearts 
to-day. Not so much about your theory of God, or 
the schedule for life after death. These searching, 
insistent questions of life! And, except for certain 
inspired and courageous individuals, I can not see 
that the Universalist Church has any answer. 

We will answer these questions, or drain out our 
life-blood upon the battle-grounds of the past. These 
are our questions. If we can not follow the idea of the 
“Fatherhood of God’’ into its implications in an age 
where countless thousands are awaking to the pos- 
sibilities of spiritual power, let us invent some new 
name with which to label the Infinite! 

Do you remember that Dr. Adams wrote a few 
months ago that a woman had told him she had to 
leave the Universalist Church to find it? I think I 
know what a woman meant who shocked another of 
our pastors by saying she had to go into Christian 
Science to find out what Universalism meant. I 
have no very great quarrel with the Theosophist who 
answered an invitation of mine by inviting me to 
share his real Universalism. Certainly many of us 
know more Universalism outside of our church than 
within it. This is the great error in our technique. 

Charles Steinmetz said that within a few years 
“the scientists will give over their laboratories to the 
study of faith, prayer and the spiritual forces, and 
then the world will move forward more in a genera- 
tion than it has in centuries.’ In other words, this 
scientist believed the greatest available forces are 
those which logically follow from Universalism. 

Shall we wait? Shall we, when compelled, drop 
into line behind physics, hygiene, social science and 
psychology, as humanity marches out to its kingdom? 
Or shall we unfurl our banner at the front? Shall we 
make that noble experiment on the reality and avail- 
ability of the Unseen which is so meaningful it can be 
described in no way but to say, “Father?” 
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The Gospel of the Human Touch 


F. C. Hoggarth 


SHE scene was a German prisoners’ hospital 
\} during the war, on French soil with British 
surgeons. The feeling between the enemy 
v nations was at the height of its bitterness. 
Technically a wounded man ceases to be an enemy. 
It is no longer a duty to kill him, but to minister to 
him. As Ruskin pointed out, it would be the end of 
war if that duty of service were admitted before a 
man was wounded. 

A British surgeon talked of his work to the 
writer. Most of the cases there were serious skull 
cases which in former days would have been hope- 
less. He had in a handful of months cut open over 
fifty German heads, and saved fifty per cent of the 
lives. . 

Did the bitterness of war passion affect the treat- 
ment of such cases? Did surgeons ever find it dif- 
ficult to do their best for enemy prisoners? 

The surgeon I found thought of them neither as 
enemies nor as friends. To him they were just pieces 
of machinery gone wrong; and his business was to put 
the machinery to rights. Professional honor bade 
him to do his best by the mechanism, and there were 
many marvelous cures. 

It was a curiously detached and neutral attitude. 
The distinctly human element did not enter. Partly 
because war left no time for sentiment. To think of 
the pathos and tragedy behind each life was enough to 
incapacitate any surgeon. 

The attitude seemed strangely cold. There were 
few warm, generous sympathies in that place. It was 
the professional attitude, in all its nakedness, where 
men were just bits of machinery—not human beings 
but “cases.” 

The surgeon admitted that the attitude left much 
to be desired even from the medical point of view. 
A richer human touch would have had finer healing 
efficacy. For the more the whole man is ministered 
to, the better his chance of recovery. But no attempt 
was made to minister to the deep, unfathomable 
needs of heart and mind. The human aspect of things 
was out of the picture, as it often is. For the sub- 
human contacts of that prisoners’ hospital were only 
an extreme instance of the neutral and purely pro- 
fessional contacts so common under our modern con- 
ditions of life. 

The loss of the human touch can be seen all round 
in the modern world. It has become notoriously 
absent in industry. There are those who attribute the 
acuteness of industrial troubles to that loss. Formerly 
the employer knew his employees, often with real 
intimacy. To-day it has been said: ““There is every- 
where a sense of broken human relationships between 
the man at the head and the ranks who follow him. 
How to restore these broken human contacts is the 
major human problem of industry.” , 

Industrially, politically, economically, the in- 
dividual becomes less and less. He comes to be noth- 
ing but a unit in a great organization, “a bit of ma- 
chinery.”’ 

Human personality protests against the degrada- 


tion. It can never be satisfied with anything less 
than full human status and human relationships. 

Bernard Shaw’s character who, being tired of 
being. treated as a servant, asked to be treated as a 
human being, is an instance of the protest. So long 
as that protest is widely felt, things can hardly be well 
with our industrial and social life. ~ 

Nor is it a question of merely changing the or- 
ganization. Under a socialist system men may be 
just as much “‘bits of machinery” as under the capital- 
ist system. Indeed the great labor organizations 
seem as ruthlessly careless of the individual life as any 
rival organization. They are quite prepared to crush 
out any independence of thought. They excommuni- 
cate men as bitterly and as speedily as ever the church 
did in its worst days. They bandy about the word 
“traitor” as glibly as the church once bandied about 
the word “‘heretic.”’ If it be a bitter thing to be merely 
a cog in the wheel of capitalism, it looks as though it 
would be an even bitterer thing to be a cog in the 
wheel of bolshevism. 

The real enemy is the attitude that turns men 
into bits of machinery. The only remedy is the spirit 
that brings a new human sympathy into industry 
and a new reverence for every human personality. 
In such an atmosphere of good will, divisions and mis- 
understandings that threaten to become chronic would 
be healed. Industry is suffering from the poverty 
and the suspicion of its human relationships. 

Some strifes in industry would be inconceivable 
if the human relationships were right. Some cruel 
things are only possible when you are dealing with men 
in the mass, with great organizations in which the 
humanity is lost. 

Even our social services and our philanthropists 
may suffer from this lack of the human touch. One 
may talk much of humanity, without having much 
love for one’s kind. It is possible to be constantly 
dealing with statistics or cases of unemployment, or 
infantile mortality, or poor law relief, or any other 
poignant human need or trouble, without touching it 
in a human way. 

The writer was in a police court the other day— 
fortunately not in charge of the police—and as the 
“eases’’ came on the clerk’s attitude to them was 
impressively hard and official. He was the clerk and 
they were the accused. The attitude was not without 
a touch of bullying at times. There was no human 
sympathy. Doctors they say get accustomed to the 
sight of blood, and clerks in police courts doubtless 
get accustomed to the tragedies of life! 

Modern life all round needs richer human con- 
tacts, in police courts and hospitals, in mills and mines, 
in schools and even in churches. Only when we get 
beyond the “professional”? to the human do we es- 
tablish a Christian relationship. The church at least 
should stand for the gospel of the human touch. 


* * * 


There is no happiness in having and getting, but only in 
giving. . . . half of the world is on the wrong scent in the pur- 
suit of happiness.— Henry Drummond. 
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What of the Bunire?: 


Charles E. Petty 


And Jehovah said unto Moses, “‘Wherefore criest thou unto 
me? Speak to the children of Israel, that they go forward.”’ 

Then shall they also answer, saying, ‘“Lord, when saw we 
thee hungry, or athirst, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, or in 
prison, and did not minister unto thee?” 

Standpatism has been the besetting sin of all Orthodoxy. 
Fear rather than faith has been the characteristic mood of con- 
ventional religion of all times. 

The religion of the future will be known by its frank accept- 
tance of all adventure in faith. Nothing will be too good to be 
believed. Nothing will be too difficult to attempt for human 
uplift. Divine discontent will be the motto of progressive re- 
ligion. The only fixed thing of the future of Universalism will be 
its continuing change. 

Once it was rankest heresy to preach that God was great 
enough and loving enough to set the wheels of salvation turning 
toward success for every soul He had created. To-day it is 
heresy to preach that all truth is consistent with itself. Only the 
liberal dares to preach that all that the scientist has demon- 
strated is to be accepted as gospel truth. And the chief thing of 
real science is that truth is a continuously changing revelation 
of the wonders of God. Nothing but Orthodoxy is static. 

The chief criticism of Protestantism is just this: It has 
halted at the half-way house. Liberalism to be of any use to the 
race is charged with going to the limit in the practise of the 
principle of Protestantism. Absolute confidence in the integrity 
of human nature and its ineluctable ability to make sure use of 
reason is a corner-stone of liberal religion. All authority rests 
in the reason and the conscience of open-minded individuals. 
The authority of hierarchy and Bible are only good as corrob- 
orative helps. Hence the future of religion is more and more 
dependent upon the use of reason by the commonalty. 

Narrowed still further, it means that liberal religion will 
give to the spirit of democracy and of science the same consid- 
eration that religion for the most part has hitherto given to 
morality. The values of scientific discovery will be lifted up 
and made religious for our descendants. Then if democracy has 


*From a sermon given at the farewell service in the old 
church in Binghamton, N. Y., March 17, 1929. 


any validity in theory it must be made practicable. Humanity 
must be trusted. The highway of salvation lies in human nature 
itself. Human nature must be honored as it came from the hand 
of God. Its unfolding must be made obligatory alike on God 
and on man himself to be complete. 

Just the other day Bishop Fiske is reported to have said that 
the Sermon on the Mount was impractical—‘‘rotten bad news.’’ 
It was too high for us to accept unreservedly. Now the future 
religion will preach absolute confidence in the practicability of 
the Sermon on the Mount. It will hold aloft the love of God for 
all men as the one sure motive to employ in business and poli- 
tics, in industry and internationalism. It will make of one all 
the nations of earth through the bond of universal love. This 
is the office of liberal Christianity for to-morrow. To have such 
faith in the integrity of our common human goodness that we 
can actually put it to practise and do away with all force as a 
solvent of human ills. It will also employ all human ingenuity 
through industry and politics, to serve all men. Business will be 
carried on to supply human needs and to bless. We must look 
to all liberals to see that a new heaven and a new earth are 
evolved. 

And finally, when all other churches have caught up with 
us and have begun to preach the universal salvation of all life, 
of all business, of all sorts and conditions of men, of all po- 
tentialities on earth, then the great work of liberalism will just 
be begun. 

It will then be the mission of Universalism to point out how 
to shorten human effort and to get a maximum of human goods, 
how to harness the forces of nature to make human welfare pos- 
sible to the lowest, how to banish poverty and curb disease, how 
to do away with war and to break down racial prejudice and live 
together on earth as the children of One God and Father of all 
who would have all know Him as a friend and helper. 

When the Baptist Church and the Congregational Church, 
and all other churches, have become Universalist in spirit and 
practise, our most challenging tasks will be unfolding before us. 
We shall then have to be boldly heretical and unswervingly pro- 
gressive in putting the old, old truths of God’s love in new set- 
tings for human well-being. Our task will never end. Our future 
will never be behind us if we be true to the genius of our faith. 


We Want the Truth 


Bertha Houston 


Do you see that child upon the door-sill, attempting to 
clutch at that patch of sunlight? Does it not, perhaps, strike 
you as symbolic of what we grown-up children do throughout 
life—grope for that thing called “truth,’’ something which al- 
ways remains just beyond our eager hand? Or possibly it re- 
minds us of the games given us as children, to fit together piece 
to piece, in the proper order, and which, when finally assembled, 
meant the picture of a house, a school, a church, or some other 
thing the game was designed to illustrate. One often had to try 
over and over. Some part missing or in the wrong place, and the 
picture remained incomplete or imperfect. Isn’t our pursuit of 
truth like that—except that no one has ever yet succeeded in 
putting together all the pieces necessary to make the picture 
complete? 

And that little one upon the door-sill, groping blindly and 
eagerly for an elusive sunbeam—is he not much like his older 
brothers and sisters, puzzled as much as he by the world in 
which they find themselves, and by the speculations to which 
that world and its problems give rise? Bathed in the light we 
are—touched by it on every hand—and yet ultimate truth re- 
mains ever just beyond our reach; we can not appropriate the 
full truth; in this game of life we can put but one or two of the 


pieces of truth together. Even at the best, it can be but an im- 
perfect picture. Need we suggest that the pieces of which this 
picture is made are the disappointments, the disillusionments, 
the hurts, the victories, the joys, the sorrows, the myriad ex- 
periences of the days and the years? And by the manner in 
which we accept these disciplines, and the uses to which we put 
them, do we not prove our right to that separate ray of a truth 
which falls on all? 

Yet some one will ask, why bother to pursue a thing which 
is impossible of complete attainment? Why seek something 
which retreats as we advance? But—the spring that feeds the 
brook, the brook that seeks the wider margins of the river, the 
river that rushes on, ever widening its banks, unti: it merges at 
last with the sea—do these dream of the vast reaches of the 
ocean toward which they nevertheless rush on? Blind physical 
forces they—are we any less blind? 

But many seem to feel that we already have the truth, that 
it is not so much something ta pursue as to appropriate. Re- 
vealed once and for all time in the pages of a sacred book or 
spoken by the lips of duly ordained prophets, it is considered by 
such an unchangeable thing, a finality. Who dares to question 
invites all sorts of criticism, for in the minds of those tied down 
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to tradition what chance is there for that “‘noble heresy toward 
which mankind may advance?’’ I have often wondered what 
Jesus meant when he said, ‘‘Let the dead bury their dead.’”’ May 
he not have implied that there is no essential virtue in moping 
around in graveyards, that the really precious things have 
‘risen’? and that they “go on before?’’ Is truth a static or a 
dynamic thing? Recently there appeared on the outer cover 
of one of our leading magazines these significant words, ‘‘The 
man who is through changing is through!”’ 

Youth has no horror of change. Age leans toward reflec- 
tion; youth feels the urge for action. Some element each must 
borrow from the other. Age may reflect too long, and fail to 
act; youth may act too quickly, and fail to reflect. ‘Youth 


-movements” are undoubtedly needed to call the world’s at- 


tention to the fact that we have them to reckon with. The 
“woman movement” too had its place. But all of us are in the 
thing called “‘life.’’ That being so, how can any part be inde- 
pendent of the other? Are we not all involved in a great move- 
ment of humanity? Education is no longer for the few but for 
the many. More and more people are doing their own thinking; 
less and less people submit to having all their thinking done for 
them. Why preach to the young about being honest, and quar- 
rel with them the first time they “‘speak up?’’ I have a friend 
who says she feels that perhaps had the mothers of the olden 
time been less certain and changeless, youth to-day would not be 
so uncertain and changing. She adds that “doubt, questioning 
or investigation of any matter generally accepted as true would 
to those women have been no less than social treason; in re- 
ligion, a victory for Satan. They didnot think. Why? Because 
it was wrong to think.”’ 

But, in the face of all these things, woman did become ar- 
ticulate. Youth also found its voice, and along with it developed 
a mighty detestation of sentimentality and evasion. It began to 
insist upon “looking at life straight and seeing it whole.’’ Strange, 
do you think, that mothers and fathers who were young in an 
age which covered or glossed over certain facts, should now be 
evidencing signs of ‘‘shock?’’ In my early girlhood I one day 
made a visit at the home of a cousin in whose house was one 
window with rose-colored glass which gave out upon a yard where 
a few trees and bushes grew. My cousin made the remark that 
she loved to look through that window because it made the yard 
look just like fairyland. I looked out too, and I too was im- 
pressed. It was pretty. Still even then I remember wondering 
whether I should want things to look that way all the time, and 
I’ve often felt since that God knew what He was about when He 
made the grass green and the sky blue, and that it is very much 
better for us to look at His creations through clear glass. Youth 
has developed a predilection for looking at life in just that way. 
Young people of a former generation preferred the rose-colored 
glass—or, if they did not prefer it, they at least never questioned, 
being a well-behaved company of young people in an age when 
‘“‘children were seen and not heard.’’ Things have changed, and 
we don’t like it. We wince a bit at the frankness of these young 
people, who continue to say quite emphatically and repeatedly, 
“We want the truth.” 


* * * 


’ A BERKSHIRE PARSON’S DAYS BEFORE THE REVOLU- 


TION 

April 9, 1759, at the close of a busy day, the Rev. Mr. Bal- 
lantine, pastor of the little church at Westfield, took from its 
place his treasured diary and therein made record of the out- 
standing events: 

“Called up in ye night to visit David Bagg’s wife; visited 
Elisha Root’s daughter, who died while I was there; visited Old 
Widow Hanchett; visited Old Mr. Watkins; dined at David 
Fowler’s; visited Ebinezer Bush’s wife, sick with ye measles; 
Supt at Aaron Bush’s; visited David Bagg’s wife.”’ 

Such was the trend of the life of the country minister all 
over New England in the days preceding the Revolution and 
extending through and beyond that trying period in America’s 


history. The Rev. Dr. Ballantine lived on the main street of 
the village; diagonally across the street, on a slight elevation, was 
his church, the only one in the settlement, built in that natural 
beauty spot known as the Woronoco Valley, on the eastern 
foothills of the world-famed Berkshires. Active and sympa- 
thetic, the pastor guarded well the interests of his flock, sharing 
their joys and sorrows, each day making record of current events 
which to-day stands as a priceless legacy in a historic sense. 
From this I shall quote at random. 

“A man stood in the pillory for making money; Samuel 
Taylor whipt at Stockbridge, 30 lashes, and Ebenezer Crowfut 
20 lashes, and fined 3 pounds each for digging up an Indian and 
cutting off his head and pretending they had killed one and cut 
off ye head from him.”’ 

(This was during the period when the inhuman practise 
was observed in this Christian colony of offering a bounty for 
such a ghastly trophy.) 

“July 4, 1755, Capt. Vail’s company, of Dedham, break- 
fasted here. I prayed with Capt. Ingersole’s company at the 
meeting house. I dined with the officers at Major Ashley’s 
(Tavern). 

“May 30, 1756. Visited Wm. Sackett’s negro, aged 11, ina 
consumption and dropsy, in great distress and pain, a little 
while ago firm and strong. Youth and health don’t secure from 
death. I see from his distress that a sick bed is a poor place to 
prepare. The lad was dear to the family. They would give 
much that his life might be spared. Psalms 49 : 6-9. How sad 
ye consequences of apostasy, how foolish to persist in sin. 

“March 16, 1759. Lydia, my daughter, born at 2 in ye 
morning. O ye goodness of God in taking us out of the womb. 
God confers favors before we ask him—before we can serve him. 
How do women travail to bring children into this sinful world. 
How should we travail to be born of God. God has given us 
Lydia. - What obligations are we under to serve God. May ye 
children not only be blessed, but blessings. 

“April 18, 1759. The papers inform us that the Princess of 
Orange, the eldest daughter of King George, is dead. The 
King of Spain has been in a strange condition ever since the 
death of his wife. He is melancholy and refuses to be seen. 
He has given an immense sum of money to be distributed among 
the clergy of his kingdom for praying for the repose of his soul. 

“Aug. 2, 1759. News comes that Ticonderoga is taken. 

“Aug. 9. Attend meeting at Clark King’s to thank God for 
the success granted to English arms, and pray a continuance of 
his smiles. 

“Aug. 12. News comes of the capture of Crown Point. 

“Sept. 9. Sunday, a bear was killed in the afternoon. Was 
it a violation of the Sabbath? Answer: If a house take fire on 
the Sabbath, men may labor to put it out; if an enemy come 
among us on the Sabbath we may secure him if we have an op- 
portunity. These beasts destroy the corn, kill sheep, hogs, and 
young cattle; the lives of men are exposed; it seems therefore to 
be a work of necessity to and no breach of the Sabbath. 

“Noy. 1, 1759. Benjamin Remington came to be married 
after I had gone to bed. Got up and married him. 

“Noy. 10. My birthday. I have been 40 years in this 
world. Do I live so as becomes one that has had so much time 
and so many advantages to know my duty—how have I spent 
this time? Have I spent it for God, my great Master, whom I am 
in so many accounts obliged to serve? How great has been 
God’s patience toward me. Iamnearermyend. Am I nearer 
to God, nearer to heaven? May I work while it is yet day, for 
the night cometh when no man can work. 

“Noy. 13, 1759. The small-pox in many towns, spread by 
ye soldiers, and very fatal. 

“Feb. 2, 1760. Mr. Maxwell of Swanzey dined with us. 
He is the THIRTIETH child of his father, who had 21 by his 
first wife and 9 by his last. He is 72 years old, has not had a 
liberal education, but served an apprenticeship to a shoemaker 
in Boston; afterwards, while deacon of a church in Newport, 
commenced preaching. 
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“June 20, 1760. Two vagabond persons, a man and his 
wife, whipt for stealing. 

“Sept. 18, 1760. News that Montreal is taken and of the 
reduction of Canada complete. Thanksgiving through the 
Province for the reduction of Canada. 

“Jan. 27,1761. Ezra Clapp gave me 2 quarts of rum. Esqr. 
Taylor (Deacon Eldad) & Sargeant Fowler 2 quarts. Sergt. 
Samuel Noble 1 quart. Daniel Noble a spare rib. 

“This month a great fire in Boston, by which Fanuel Hall 
& a number of shops belonging to ye Town of Boston were con- 
sumed. 

“Feb. 3. Twenty teams sledded timber and logs to build 
me a barn gratis. Made a supper for those who were so kind as 
to help me. 

“Feb. 15. My barn raised. The people got ye timber and 
framed it gratis. Made a plentiful supper, sent in much more 
provision ‘than was necessary. The good Lord give me a thank- 
ful heart; let it be a motive to faithfulness. Let not their kind- 
ness prove a snare & indispose me to reprove for fear of offending 
good friends. 

“June 20, 1761. Mrs. Williams, daughter of Rev. Mr. 
Williams of Deerfield, taken captive when about 4 years of age, 
has continued to live with them ever since, is a Catholic, is mar- 
ried to an Indian. She, with her husband and daughter and 
daughter’s husband and child, being on a visit to Rev. Mr. Wil- 
liams of Springfield, breakfasted with us as they went along on 
their journey. 

“A number of Turkey Hills people, in conjunction with 
people in the south part of the town, violently took wife 
and set her on a rail and carried her on their shoulders; they 
likewise set her on a sharp-back horse, carried her along booting 
at her and ringing cowbells, and blowing horns. Ye pretense 
being adultery and maltreatment of her husband. O tempora! 
O mores! 

“June 23. Scholars mowed in home lot. 

(These literary husbandmen were the several pupils whom 
Mr. Ballantine was fitting for college.) 

“Feb. 13, 17638. A beggar belonging to New London lay 
by the fire. It is difficult to know one’s duty to such persons, 
there are so many imposters. Kindness encourages them. 
Some get more and fare better than laboring men, which may 
tempt some to neglect labor and betake themselves to this mean 
practise. Beggary as a trade is not to be introduced. (2 Thes. 
iii. 10.) 

“March 6, 1763. A sheep in Milton strayed from the flock 
on the second of January and remained buried in the snow 
till the 31st. A boy, on that day, walking upon the snow, fell 
through into the cavity the sheep had made by its breath. It 
was alive, but could not stand nor eat, but eventually recovered. 


“Aug. 8. Went with Deacons Taylor and Shepherd to 
talk with Martin wife, most scandalously drunk last week. 
“Aug. 24, 1768. My razors ground by a man who had an 


apparatus for grinding on a wheelbarrow. 

“March 23, 1764. Concourse of people to see a game of 
football for a wager. Otempora! 

“June 28. Feare of Sheffield dined with us. He asked 
whether it was lawful for a man to marry his wife’s sister, and 
whether it was forbid by Lev. 18:14. And whether if a man 
was married to such an one, he ought to put her away. 

“May 2, 1765. Was insulted by a principal man in town 
for a plain sermon delivered last Sunday against idleness. May 
none of these things move me. May I be taught whom to fear. 
May this make me concerned to cut off occasion from them that 
seek occasion, since so many difficulties in my way. May I be 
thoroughly sensible of ye importance of casting my care on ye 
Lord. Lord, help, or ye godly man ceaseth.”’ 


And so, day after day, wrote the Rev. Mr. Ballantine, 
noble pastor, watchful over his flock, in one of the frontier vil- 
lages, 110 miles west of Boston, where the people lived in the 
extreme simplicity of the times, having their comedies and 


tragedies, high lights and shadows, and influenced by the politics 
and military spirit of the period. The careful reader may see 
much between the lines, and, building on imagination, may vis- 
ualize the village is it was—the little church, the home firesides, 
and the helpful spirit and devotion in the erection of the simple 
structures such as housed the fruits of their industry.—Joseph 
C. Dupont in Boston Transcript. 
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THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Cherub Angel 


There was a Christmas Pageant on the night of the Sabbath 
before Christmas, but I beheld it not, for I arrived upon the day 
before Christmas. And before I reached the home where the 
daughter of Keturah doth dwell, she and her husband and her 
children, certain folk spake unto me, saying, It is a thing thou 
mayest sorrow concerning that thou wast not here upon the 
Sabbath, to see thy Little Granddaughter play the part of the 
Cherub Angel. 

And I said, I doubt not she did it well. 

And they said, She did it Wonderfully. To see her look 
down into the Manger, where was an Electrick Light that il- 
luminated her Fair Face and her Golden Hair, and then to be- 
hold her looking up into the Face of the Madonna, was a Pic- 
ture such as No Artist ever Painted. 

And I doubted not that it was all true, and I still think so. 

And my children and my grandchildren came to Greet me, 
and in the evening before Christmas there came certain of the 
Young Folks and sang Carols. And all was as it should have 
been. 

And I spake unto the daughter of Keturah, saying, Thy 
Youngest Child must have distinguished herself on the night of 
the Sabbath. 

And the daughter of Keturah said, Believe it not. She 
nearly extinguished me. She paid no attention to the parts 
other than her own, and she did that in a way of her own. And 
when the Shepherds came in, she simply turned around and 
looked at them. And when the Wise Men entered, she turned 
the other way and looked at them. And I sate on pins and 
needles fearing that she would Spoil the Pageant. 

And I said, I hope that it was not necessary for thee to tell 
her so. 

And she said, I would have told her if it could have done 


-any good; but after it was all over, what was the use? 


And I said, Little Children usually do well, if they be not 
too much Instructed. 

And the Little Sister of the Daughter of the Daughter of 
Keturah climbed into my lap, and she inguired of me, saying, 
Grandpa, didst thou see my Name in the Paper? 

And I said, For what Naughty Deed was thy Name in the 
paper? 

And she said, It was not for any of my Naughty Deeds, 
but for my being a Cherub Angel. And the Paper printed my 
Name, and I could read it. And it printed Doraghy Fisher’s 
name, but she was sick, and I was the only Cherub Angel there 
was. 

And I said, Didst thou do it well? : 

And she said, I did it Beautifully, and they all told me so. 
And my brother was one of the Shepherds, and I knew them all, 
and I knew all but one of the Wise Men. And I have some of 
the black in mine Eyebrows still that they put on, and there was 
Powder over the Rouge upon my Cheeks. And I and my brother 
we both took baths that afternoon, for he said, Let no member 
of this family get up on that Platform with Dirty Ears. And 
I had a Very Pretty Dress. And the Virgin Mary was Very Nice 
to me, and she talked to me All the Time. : 

And I inouired, saying, What did the Virgin Mary say unto 
thee? 

And the Little Sister of the Daughter of the Daughter of 
Keturah answered and said, 

The Virgin Mary said unto me, Keep still. 
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The General Convention at Work 
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CORNER-STONE LAYING APRIL 28, 1929 


Sunday, April 28, 1929, will mark another significant 
step toward the completion of the National Memorial 
Church in Washington, D. C. The regular morning ser- 
vice of the church will be held at the Ambassador Theater, 
18th Street and Columbia Road, N. W., at eleven o’clock, 
with some of the Trustees of the General Convention par- 
ticipating. 

The ceremony of laying the corner-stone of the new 
church will be held at the building site, 16th and S Streets, 
N. W., at four p.m. Music for this service will be fur- 
nished by one hundred volunteer singers from the Na- 
tional Capital Oratorio Association, of which the choir 
jeader of the church, Albert W. Harned, Mus. Doc., is 
director. Some of those expected to participate in this 
ceremony are the Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., minis- 
ter of the National Memorial Church; the Rev. John 
van Schaick, Jr., D. D., editor of the Christian Leader and 
pastor emeritus of the Washington church; the Rev. 
C. E. Rice, D. D., former minister; the Rev. Frank D. 
Adams, D. D., President of the Universalist General 
Convention; the Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., former 
General Superintendent; and the Rey. Roger F. Etz, 
D. D., Executive Secretary Universalist General Con- 
vention. 

It is hoped that many interested people from out of 
town will be present on this important occasion. A cor- 
dial invitation is extended to all, especially to those whose 
gifts have made this church building possible. 

Full details of program will be given next week. 
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B. OF THE N. M. C. 


1934. Sesame Club, Congress Square Church, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. James F. Albion. 

1935. Sesame Club, Congress Square Church, Portland, Me. 
Mrs. George S. Hunt. 

1936. Mrs. Betsey C. Pinkerton, Worcester, Mass. 
Willard Chapin. 

1937. Mrs. Betsey C. Pinkerton, Worcester, Mass. 
Lydia W. Chapin. 

1938. Mrs. Betsey C. Pinkerton, Worcester, Mass. 
Anna M. Chapin. 

1939. Mrs. Betsey C. Pinkerton, Worcester, Mass. 
George L. Chapin. 

1940. Nettie Raymond, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nettie M. Raymond. 

1941. Nettie Raymond, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Howard E. Raymond. 

1942. Mrs. Bessie E. Gateson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Bessie E. Gateson. 

1943. Mrs. Bessie E. Gateson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Henrietta G. Raymond. 

1944. Mrs. Sallie Stroud, Kinston, N. C. 

1945. Mrs. Jennie B. Shaw, Joliet, Hl. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse Baldwin. 

1946. Miss Laura E. Hoag, Woonsocket, R. I. 

: Mrs. Rebecca M. Hoag. 

1947. Miss Helen Young Breed, Springfield, Mass. 

1948. Mrs. Lewis B. Breed, Springfield, Mass. 

1949. Mr. Lewis B. Breed, Springfield, Mass. 

1950. Ellen F. Smith, Woonsocket, R. I. 

Walter Metcalf Smith. 

1951. Ellen F. Smith, Woonsocket, R. I. 


Chas. Metcalf Smith. 
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Hid Hat 


1952. 
1953. 
1954. 
1955. 
1956. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959. 
1960. 
1961. 
1962. 
1963. 
1964. 
1965. 
1966. 
1967. 
1968. 
1969. 
1970. 
able 


1972. 


1973. 


1974. 


1975. 


1976. 


UO 


1978. 


1979. 


1980. 


1981. 


1982. 


1983. 


1984. 


1985. 


1986. 
1987. 


Addie E. Cook, Milford, Mass. 
Dea. Amory B. Cook and Mrs. Mary H. Cook. 
Willis J. Prouty, Meriden, Conn. 
Mrs. Henry J. Prouty. 
Sara H. Heald, River Forest, Ill. 
James Hamilton Heald. 
Muriel N. Young, Dorchester, Mass. 
Mrs. Cyrene E. Young. 
Mr. and Mrs. J. F. Knowlton, West Concord, Mass. 
James F. Weston. 
Sara Weeks Roberts, Flushing, N. Y. 
Cora Burgess Wood. 
A. J. Fynn, Denver, Colo. 
Church of Our Father, Universalist, Spencer, Mass. 
Flora H. Sprague, Lowell, Mass. 
Henry #. Sprague. 
Regina Davis, Litchfield, Ill. 
' Blanche Keating Davis. 
Mrs. Merton E. Soule, Portland, Me. 
Merton E. Soule. 
Mrs. Abbie A. Salman, St. Johnsbury Center, Vt. 
Charles G. Salman. 
Mrs. Mabel K. Stevenson, Greenwood, N. Y. 
Mr. Silas J. Kellogg. 
Mrs. Mabel K. Stevenson, Greenwood, N. Y. 
Mrs. Silas J. Kellogg. 
Mary E. Ripley, West Hartford, Conn. 
Abbie D. Ellis. 
Mary E. Ripley, West Hartford, Conn. 
Augustine L. Ellis. 
Mary E. Ripley, West Hartford, Conn. 
Leonard Ellis Ripley. 
Louise S. Drew, Portland, Me. 
Jesse Davis. 
Louise 8. Drew, Portland, Me. 
Mary A. Davis. 
Ernest J. Hoskins, Longmeadow, Mass. 
Herbert W. Haskins (son). 
Mrs. Norwood Hart, Peoria, II. 
Harold H. Hart. 
Mrs. Martha Fuller Smith, Earlville, N. Y. 
Rev. EH. W. Fuller. 
Mrs. James C. Beecher, Bu‘alo, N. Y. 
Wilhelmina Heron. 
Mrs. Ida C. Riddle, Columbus, O. 
Hannah Rush Cotton. 
Mrs. Ida C. Riddle, Columbus, O. 
Rev. Theophilus Cotton. 
Mrs. Ida C. Riddle, Columbus, O. 
Lumina Cotton Carlton. 
Mrs. Ida C. Riddle, Columbus, O. 
Rev. Simon Peter Carlton. 
Mrs. Ida C. Riddle, Columbus, O. 
Ida Carlton Riddle. 
Mrs. Ida C. Riddle, Columbus, O. 
George Kellogg Riddle. 
Emily Weeks, Middletown, Ind. 
Mollie B. Dunwoodie. 
Emma L. Rogers, Warren, N. H. 
Rev. Barton F. Rogers. 
F. G. Leonard, Morris, N. Y. 
Daniel W. Leonard. 
Mrs. George W. Sloan, Buffalo, N. Y. 
George W. Sloan. 
Mrs. Walter L. Brown, Oneonta, N. Y. 
Walter L. Brown. 
Mrs. Carrie E. Worz and Daughter, Milford, O. 
Mrs. B. L. Stafford, Rutland, Vt. 
Rev. Thomas Stratton. 
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: Reactions of Our Readers 


A NOTABLE PASTORATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

With Easter, Dr. Henry R. Rose of the Church of the Re- 
deemer of Newark, N. J., relinquished his work after a pastorate 
of thirty-one years. In this day when it is thought by many 
that long pastorates are no longer possible it is certainly a not- 
able record that Henry Rose has made at Newark. 

It has been my privilege to exchange pulpits with him on a 
number of occasions during these years and on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of his pastorate to be present and share in the very 
happy celebration. It was made apparent then in the addresses 
of the superintendent of the schools, the pastor of a prominent 
Presbyterian church, the leading Jewish rabbi and others, that 
he had made a large place for himself in the life of Newark and 
that no man in the city was more highly esteemed. This happy 
result it was pointed out was due to his public spirit, his original- 
ity in presenting interesting themes and his uniform kindliness 
to all. 

He found a church small in numbers and discouraged; but 
with an excellent property on Broad St. He saw an opportunity 
to put the church to the front, and with a great deal of versatility 
he has done this, his success not waning with the years. To-day 
he is as popular as ever, enjoys preaching better than ever, and 
only the warning that it is wise to “‘take in sail’’ has led him to 
retire and his people to consent to it. 

His illustrated lectures to a crowded church on Sunday 
evenings have long been a feature of his work, and little by 
little all over the country his lectures have gone, solving the 
problem of “the second service’ for many brethren in all de- 
nominations. 

Some telling presentations of Universalism have, from time 
to time, appeared from his pen, and they too have had a wide 
circulation. 

The fact that a part of Dr. Rose’s early training was as 
a newspaper man perhaps accounts in a measure for his knowledge 
of what the public wants and his “art of putting things.” 

During his pastorate he served also as a member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist General Convention. 

In what many would have called a hard field, by an in- 
telligent handling of the situation, by persistent work and a 
wealth of good nature, Dr. Rose has had a notable pastorate. 
All honor to him and the distinction he has given our church in 
Greater New York. 

No estimate of Dr. Rose’s success would be at all complete 
without reference to Mrs. Rose. 
able and devoted as he. Her quick mind and affectionate na- 
ture have won for our church in Newark a host of friends. The 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the pastorate was an ovation to her 
no less than to Dr. Rose. : 

May they live long for one another and for our church. 
There will be years of service still. 

Vincent E. Tomlinson. 
* * 


“RUNNING TO CATCH UP” 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The only “running to catch up’”’ that concerns my con- 
gregation and myself is the endeavor to satisfy the spiritual 
cravings of the alert-minded worshipers who frequent the church. 
The controversial theological discourse has little or no appeal 
for the modern man, but, notwithstanding, however difficult it 
may be to understand all the bearings of such words as propi- 
tiation, atonement, redemption, reconciliation, etc., yet the 
fact remains that the average worshiper to-day takes for granted 
that there was a work of the divine economy for man’s salvation 
accomplished through Jesus Christ, and any preachment that 
takes its text from the Master’s assertion “I am the Way, the 
truth and the life’ is sure of a sympathetic hearing. I am there- 
fore moved to observe that “running to catch up’”’ with theo- 


In her field she has been as’ 


logical differences constitutes a running backward that is not 
half so important as keeping abreast of progressive requirements 
in ministering to man’s unfolding spiritual aspirations. 
C. B. Etsler. 
Claremont, N. H. 


Ra ES 


WE ARE FOR CHINA FAMINE RELIEF 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I read recently with much interest in your issue of March 9 
your editorial captioned “Famine: How to Deal with It,’’ in 
which you refer to a letter contributed to the December number 
of the Medical Critic and Guide on “‘The Only Effective Famine 
Relief,’ by Mr. S. Adolphus Knopf. 

Recently the Rev. Henry S. Leiper, associate secretary and 
editor of the Commission on Missions of the National Council 
of Congregational Churches, who is a member of the Board of 
Directors, China Famine Relief, wrote to Dr. Knopf concerning 
his article. 

It occurred to me that you might be interested in his letter 
to Dr. Knopf, and I accordingly requested his permission to use 
his reply in communicating with you. As you will see, he has 
no objection to your using his letter or parts of it, as you may 
see fit. 

H. W. Thirlkeld. 


Mr. Leiper’s Letter 


Dear Mr. Knopf: 

As a former resident of China and as a member of the China 
Famine Relief Board, I read with great interest your reprint 
from the Medical Critic and Guide on “‘The Only Effective Famine 
Relief.”’ 

With the generai trend of your argument I am in complete 
agreement, though I feel that you have made some slight errors 
in statement of facts. For example, you say on page two, “If 
the family becomes too large for him to support even under 
normal economic conditions, a man in China knows that he can 
obtain help from the missions or other foreign benevolent in- 
stitutions and that in case of famine generous-hearted Americans 
and Europe will send food.’’ That might seem to be the case, 
but it certainly is not; and if you stop to look at the figures you 
will see why. The total of China’s population, according to the 
estimate of the Post Office Department, is now 485,000,000. 
Even at the time of the great famine in 1919, the total amount 
of relief sent from America was only $8,000,000. In normal 
times there is practically no help rendered by missions or other 
foreign benefactions to any but sick people, and that is through 
hospitals and not through free relief. 

Furthermore, as you know full well, reduction of popula- 
tion through birth control is only possible where you have a fair- 
ly high degree of education, plus the will to limit the popula- 
tion. As you recognize in your paper, China has neither of 
these. : 

I have lived and associated with Chinese for some time and 
I should unhesitatingly make the statement that no Chinese 
I ever heard of had any conscious reliance on foreign relief in 
times of stress sufficient to give him a feeling of confidence with 
respect to a large and growing family. Unless he were one out 
of several hundred thousand in a time of suffering who might 
receive foreign aid, he would be a fool to rely upon it—and he 
knows it as well as I do. 

When you say “no’’ to China’s cry for help at the present 
time, you may be justified in your own conscience—and I ean 
not be a judge of that—but if you had stood, as I have, among 
the starving, I question whether your scientific enthusiasm for 
birth control, which I heartily share, would dominate your 
human emotions to such an extent that you would coldly turn 
from the starving and say: “If your ancestors had practised 
birth control you would not be hungry now.”’ 

One other observation I feel impelled to make is this: You 
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and I live in a country which we consider the most enlightened 
in the world, and yet even here we have absurd and archaic laws 
which prevent the free circulation of knowledge concerning birth 
control. Are you not expecting a good deal of China when you 
ask her to go beyond the stage which we have reached to the 
extent of advocating birth control for her own people? 

I say this quite conscious that you have expressed yourself 
clearly as of the opinion that our laws are absurd and that they 
should be changed. 

In the last place, may I say that I think you and a good 
many others exaggerate the amount of “‘perpetual relief’’ that 
has been given China. Russia received $61,000,000 for famine 
relief from the United States a few years ago. I have made 
_ some study of the records, and I can find no evidence that in the 
last quarter century China has had more than fifteen million 
dollars’ relief from any external source. I doubt if you could 
find in the United States ten thousand people who had given 
more than twice in their lives for China famine relief. China 
has made no call for help in the last eight years, and great strides 
have been made, as Mr. Mallory undoubtedly pointed out to 
you, in the development of famine prevention. India has little 
or no famine to-day, but she has not started birth control; and 
the methods used to stamp out famine there are the ones which 
a good many of us are advocating in China, while we hope for 
that far off day when mankind as a whole will have the sense to 
restrict future population within sensible limits. 

Henry S. Leiper. 


Did not Knopf say that we should do both things: give re- 
lief and work for birth control? 
The Editor. 
* * 


OUR TASK NOT ENDED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Referring to your favor of Nov. 15 last in which you state 
that I am in arrears in paying for my subscription to the Leader, 
would say that I am aware of the fact, and that it has been partly 
due to my having other uses for the money but more to the fact 
that I have been so thoroughly disgusted with those who were 
responsible for changing the name of the paper. 

It is more than an act of hiding your light under a bushel, 
and seems to me more like crawling under the bed and dragging 
your candle in after you as though you were ashamed to show 
either yourself or the light. It strikes me as an insult to those 
who have striven so hard for the last hundred years or so to make 
the name Universalist stand.for something. If it was done with 
the idea that it might be the means of getting the paper into the 
homes of some who would shy at the term Universalist, all I 
have to say is if we can not go into a man’s home through the 
front door for heaven’s sake let us stay out until we can. 

As much evidence as there unquestionably is of the working 
of the leaven of Universalism in the Christian thought of to-day, 
I fail to see any concrete evidence that our efforts to promote a 
reasonable faith in a reasonable God have met with such over- 
whelming success that we have any reason to consider the job 
finished. During the few years that I have been in California 
I have been accosted no less than a dozen times by both men 
and women seeking to learn if I am saved, if I believe in the 
cross, if I realize that only by accepting the blood of Jesus on 
the cross can I hope to escape eternal damnation, that good 
character and a pure life are of no avail unless culminated by a 
public acceptance of Christ’s blood atonement. Having re- 
ceived these interrogations while at work when my time belonged 
to my employers, I entered into no discussions, merely replying 
that I had been a member of a Christian church for thirty odd 
years. To one more persistent than the rest I did say that of 
course in common with all other Christians I believed in the 
cross, though perhaps not in just the way that he did, and that 
I thought since we were all striving toward the same end, namely, 
the uplift of humanity, we would do well to place the emphasis 
on those things upon which we could agree and avoid the ill 
feeling likely to be aroused by useless and irritating discussions. 


To one young lady who called at our home to ask if we were in- 
terested in church matters and had children in Sunday school I 
replied that Mrs. Turner and our two daughters and myself were 
all members of Throop Memorial Universalist Church. She 
then said, ‘“‘So you believe in evolution and that we descended 
from the monkeys,’”’ to which I replied, yes, if she chose to put it 
that way, but that I preferred to think that it did not matter if 
certain of the lower order of animals were thrust aside as by- 
products in the development of man. What mattered was not 
what we evolved from but what we were evolving into. I con- 
cluded with the remark that one did not have to look beyond 
one’s own horizon to discover individuals concerning whom it 
would be a disgrace to the monkey rather than the individual to 
attempt to establish a relationship. As long as it is possible for 
one to meet with experiences so indicative of a lack of clear 
spiritual insight I can see no occasion for us to lie down on the 
job or blow out our candle. 

While the time may have come to begin the breaking down 
of denominational lines, which of course will have to come 
eventually if we are ever to attain the highest possible ideals, 
I think the most we can hope to accomplish under present con- 
ditions is to divide Christendom into two groups characterized 
on the one hand by liberality and common sense and on the other 
by ignorance and bigotry. With this view I think the utmost 
concession we could reasonably make if we wish to take the lead 
in the elimination of denominationalism is to call our official 
organ ‘“The Liberal Christian.’’ 

I enclose check for $5.00 which will pay my subscription to 
August Ist. 

Chas. P. Turner. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
* * 


DO EDUCATORS INVESTIGATE THEIR OWN ACTS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I wish to thank you for your editorial calling attention to 
my suggestion that a public sentiment be created to help edu- 
cational reform. I presume that the few words from you will 
accomplish more than would a long article from me. 

However, one feature was omitted from the editorial that 
is an absolute essential if we are to create a public sentiment 
that will be really helpful. We need to have a very thorough 
investigation of what is going on in the schools by a direct in- 
quiry from pupils and parents, entirely free from the influence of 
any suggestions or steering committee from those who now con- 
trol the situation. 

A teacher of considerable experience, once a student of 
mine, remarked to me confidentially that the trouble with the 
public school situation is that those who ought to know what 
is being done in the schools are not in a position to find out, and 
those who are in a position to know are very careful that those 
who ought to know do not have the opportunity. 

Some years ago when there was a tendency on the part of 
outsiders to inquire into the school situation, a letter was sent 
out to prominent educators advising that, whenever outside in- 
quiries were likely to be started, they be forestalled by those 
within the schools taking the initiative and controlling the in- 
quiry. 

If there is ever an investigation of the public school situa- 
tion that really informs our ministers and social workers of the 
situation, they will be greatly surprised at what is going on. 

I have recently had the pleasure of reading the book ‘‘Free- 
dom and Growth’? by Edmond Holmes (E. P. Dutton, New 
York) that contains information that will be helpful to pastors 
in studying this problem. Mr. Holmes was for thirty-six years 
inspector of schools in England. While he can help to start us 
on an inquiry, our most serious difficulties are peculiar to our 
own system. I hope that now, as there is an excuse for an in- 
quiry into the public school situation, you will do all you can to 
encourage it. 


FB. H. Selden. 
Lundys Lane, Penn. 
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In the highest civilization the book is still the highest delight—Emerson. 


A Belloc-Chesterton Novel 


The Haunted House. By Hilaire Belloc. 
With illustrations by G. K. Chesterton. 
(Harper & Bros. $2.50.) 

This Chesterton-Belloc, like its prede- 
cessors, is a tale for an idle hour. The first 
two chapters give the background for the 
main action, which takes place in ‘“‘Rack- 
ham,’’ a country house set upon an emi- 
nence in the clay of Sussex. Once this 
introductory material is out of the way, 
Belloc, with Chesterton’s sketches to ac- 
company him, abandons himself to a 
swinging satirical stride, and takes his 
readers with him into a ruthless descrip- 
tion of post-war English society at its 
worst. 

The story centers in the delightful 
scheming of young John and his intensely 
modern American fiancee to secure the 
house, which the executive Aunt Hilda 
has taken to herself on the occasion of his 
father’s death. The house as a matter of 
fact had been built in Queen Victoria’s 
early days, but the aunt has now camou- 
flaged it with such trappings of antiquity 
as are likely to draw a high price for it 
from an ambitious newly-made peer. 
The character sketch of this Lord Mere 
de Beaurivage (pronounced Bruvvish, 
formerly George ’Uggins, a barrow man 
in London’s East End), is one of the best 
things in the book. 

Hamilcar Hellup, the wealthy American 
who has purchased a peerage, is also well 
drawn—though no English writer should 
attempt American slang. The mystery 
suggested by the book’s title is manufac- 
tured by John and his fiancee, who con- 
trive to scare the Cockney lord out of ten 
years’ growth—and incidentally out of all 
thought of purchasing the house away from 
them—by invoking the art of ventrilo- 
quism and the aid of a well-tailored ghost. 

Douglas Horton. 

Brookline, Mass. 

* * 


Books for the Children 


Beginning to Garden. By Helen Page 

Wodell. (Maemillan. $1.75.) 

The A B C of gardening set forth de- 
lightfully, illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs. Just the thing to give a 
child the incentive to make a garden. One 
of the ‘‘Work and Play Series. The author 
knows both gardens and children well. 


The 


By Constance Lindsay Skinner. 

millan. $1.75.) 

A story for girls about life in California 
in the days when pioneers from Kansas 
and Missouri mingled with the Spanish 
folk whose architecture and social life 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by erdering from the Universalist Publishing House 


Ranch of the Golden Flowers. 
(Mac- 


have left their impress on that state. It 
is by an author who has given us romances 
for boys and girls embodying the historical 
incidents and characteristics of various 
periods and regions. Adventures, local 
color, romance, history, in small compass. 


For Star Gazers 


The Little Star-gazer. By Linda Whit- 
tier MacDonald. (Murray Press. 50 
cents.) 


Star Stories for Little Folks. By Ger- 
trude Chandler Warner. (The Pilgrim 
Press. 75 cents.) 

Two delightful little volumes for chil- 
dren who are beginning to learn about the 
stars. Both Miss MacDonald (of our own 
Publishing House staff) and Miss Warner 
know how to write for children, and in 
their books they give us quite evidently 
the results of their helpful interest in little 
ones. 

Each volume is illustrated, but Miss 
MacDonald’s charts have the advantage 
of suggesting to the young mind how the 
constellations came to be named. Each 
has also provided an opportunity for the 
child to make his own record of dates on 
which constellations and stars are found 
and identified. 

Of the two Miss Warner’s is somewhat 
the more elementary, but with a little help 
any young reader will find either book an 
open door to the marvels of the heavens. 


The Child at Prayer 


The Child on His Knees. By Mary 
Dixon Thayer. (Macmillan. 75 cents.) 
Little poems of faith and prayer with a 

background of Catholic theology but with 

an intimacy and an imaginative freedom 
that make them appealing to children. 

Those who want (and expect to be able) 

to give young children the conceptions of 

God which are congenial to mature minds 

will not allow any little boys and girls to 

look into this book. It would not do, they 
will say, to have a child say 


I hope, dear God, that all I say, 
And do, and think, at work or play, 
Will bring me nearer You each day. 
O God! I want to get as near 

To You as I can get, down here! 


How much better to teach the child that 
God is everywhere, not up there! But 
those who know that all words are sym- 
bols, and remember their own childhood, 
will not be afraid of words that meet the 
child on his own level. 


I like to think the days are steps 
On which You’ve set my feet, 

And I must climb them one by one, 
Dear God, until we meet. 


A child understands that, and at bedtime 


is willing to face the question whether the 
day just ended has been one of the steps 
in the climb. 

There are, it is true, some poems which 
enshrine a faith that many children would 
have to unlearn, and here language becomes 
more than symbolism; it becomes the 
vehicle of doctrine. For example, 


I wish I’d been a child, dear God, 
When You were little too! 


It is not the intimacy of these lines and of 
those which follow, in which God is spoken 
of as once a little child who might have 
lived across the street, which disqualifies 
the poem for use with non-Catholic 
children, but the implications regarding 
the person of Jesus. 

There are several poems which serve 
admirably for a child’s bedtime devo- 
tions. Here is one: 


I have so many lovely things 

That seem to be my own, 

But it was You who gave them all, 
Dear God, and when I’m grown 
Please show me how to give them back 
In other ways to You— 

Please show me how to give You all 
Ihave in allI do. 


The book does not bear any imprimatur 
and the author may be Anglo-Catholic 
rather than Roman, but it illustrates the 
genius of Catholic tradition in meeting 
children (and others too) where they are 
in. mental development. 

H.E.B.S. 


Children of the Chief. By Mary Ent- 
whistle. (Friendship Press. 40 cents.) 
More about some African children and 

a good missionary. We can imagine the 

author writing any amount of this from 

her experience as supplementary material 
in a friendship course for small children. 
DAD: 
* * * 
I turned a page, read on, and on, 
A traveler up a pleasant road 

Where others have before me gone 
With brains that dreamed, with eyes 

that glowed. 


Unmindful quite of time I fare. 
From line to line my glances flit, 
Delighted and bereft of care 
By quip of humor, flash of wit. 


Sometimes I con a paragraph, 

Whose beauty makes me pause a while; 
A happy fancy wakes'a laugh, 

An apt allusion lights a smile. 


And so a feast my journey seems 
Where I partake—yet leave behind 
A wondrous board whereon there gleams: 
Untouched a banquet for the mind. 
Samuel Minturn Peck. 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HANDWORK FROM NORTH CARO- 
LINA 


We wish more of our women might visit 
the office at 176 Newbury Street, for so 
often we have interesting things to display. 
Just at the present time we have three 
woven baskets, a very lovely felt bag, and 
an embroidered library table scarf, all the 
handwork of the women of the mountains. 
The work may be seen at the Public Meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts W. U. M.S. at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston, 
April 25, and we can plan to send it to 
other meetings upon request. The articles 
are for sale, and the proceeds help the 
Mission Circle of Sunburst. 


* * 


Ad S.Y:” 
“Patsy,” a two act drama, was admir- 
ably presented by the Clara Barton Guild 
of Canton, Mass., on Wednesday evening, 


’ 


April 3. This Guild is less than six months. 


old and already has to its credit many in- 
teresting events well done. The cast of 
“Patsy’’ included seven of the Guild girls, 
Emily Fletcher, Ruther Withington, Ruth 
and Hope Timmerman, Mildred Estey, 
Virginia Dean and Mary Withington, who 
were coached by the efficient leader of the 
Guild, Mrs. Phyllis Davenport. 


* * 
TOKYO OBSERVES WORLD DAY 
OF PRAYER 


Following is a paragraph from a letter 
received from Mrs. Cary, telling of the 
observance of the World Day of Prayer: 

“Our meeting was very encouraging. 
The numbers were not so large, but at the 
same time the Y. W. C. A. was holding a 
similar meeting for young women, and 
much of my effort had been spent notifying 
the Christian girls’ schools of Tokyo, so 
that that all fed the other meeting rather 
than the women’s meeting. However, we 
had ten foreign missionaries at our meet- 
ing, and considering the fact that several 
were busy with the other meeting and many 
had their regular Saturday afternoon 
classes of various kinds to keep them 
away, it was not so bad for the first time. 
Counting our Japanese women, we Uni- 
versalists had about twenty of the eighty 
odd. Next year, of course, we hope to do 
much better, for now we have it organized 
and we know just how to go about it. 
The spirit of the meeting was wonderful 
and we all felt very happy about it.’’ 

A letter to Mrs. Cary from one of the 
Japanese participants and one who has 
been appointed to serve on the committee 
for the observance of this day next year, 
shows that we may look for even a better 
meeting next year: 

“T thank you for your kind letter. Sure- 
ly that meeting we had gave us courage to 
do better next year. Let me thank you 
with my whole heart for the generous help 


and great inspiration you gave us to start 
such meeting as we had other day. You 
and I are elected committee for the meet- 
ing next year and we shall know better 
after the first experience we had. We 
shall meet together in good time to make 
full plan for the next year, won’t we?”’ 
From ‘‘News Service,’’ published by the 
Council of Women for Home Missions, 
a paragraph telling of the first observance 
of a Day of Prayer is very interesting: 
“We are told that ‘back in the 1890’s’ 
in connection with the old Triennial Con- 
ference of Women’s Boards of Foreign 


Missions’ interdenominational observance 
of a Day of Prayer for Foreign Missions 
began, suggested by Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody and Mrs. William A. Montgom- 
ery, and we have authoritative information 
that the first interdenominational Day of 
Prayer for Home Missions was observed 
in 1897, the last Thursday in February 
being ‘a day of humiliation and prayer.’ 
Later, interdenominational observance for 
foreign missions occurred annually on 
Friday in the January Week of Prayer 
and observance for home missions in con- 
nection with Home Mission Week in No- 
vember. Finally in 1920 the two were 
united, the first Friday in Lent having 
been selected for the Day of Prayer for 
Missions.”’ 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden 


OUR MISSIONARY PROGRAM 
It sometimes turns out that plans are 
made only to give a coherence to our ob- 


jectives, and that the plans, as such, are 


of little value in working out our actual 
problems. A certain education professor 
used to say, “‘Work out your lesson plan 
so as to give order and coherence to your 
teaching, then throw the plan away and 
teach the boys and girls.’’ Such seems to 
have become the case with our plans this 
year for the Legion of the Cross. 

At the beginning of the Union year it 
was announced that we would work this 
year under a three-fold missionary pro- 
gram, our work to be in Texas, in Japan, 
and in a local church to be selected at a 
later date. 

But, like many other plans, it has not 
developed according to schedule, and in- 
stead we have a situation quite different 
from the one on which the program was 
based. In the first place there is the resig- 
nation of Brother Brooks, which became 
effective on Feb. 15. Although the Texas 
people have another man in mind who will 
begin work there in the fall, there is no 
work being done at the present time. 
That means that the money which would 
have gone down there during the remainder 
of the year will be free for other purposes. 

Then, too, there was our plan of de- 
veloping some local church by contribut- 
ing to its budget and helping the church 
until it should become self-supporting. 
That part of our program too has had to 
be laid aside. Not because we lost in- 
terest in the praject, but because there 
simply was no church so situated that we 
could help. There are plenty of churches 
which need aid, but none where the amount 
that the Y. P. C. U. planned to put into 
the work would be of material consequence 
in making the church. self-supporting. 
So that, too, has been given up for the 
time. Whether we will decide at At- 
lanta to drop the project, or to add to the 
amount so that it will be large enough to 


be of practical use, is something that the 
future will tell; we can not know at the 
present time. 

Of our missionary program as planned, 
then, we have left only one of the inte- 
gral parts. That is work in Japan under 
the capable direction of Cliford Stetson. 
This is his last year in Japan before a year 
of furlough, and after all that should give 
us an incentive to work harder than ever 
to do our share. There has been a popular 
misconception among the various unions 
and unioners that during the years that 
Clifford and Margaret Stetson have been 
in Japan we have been paying a part or 
all of their salary. Never has the Union 
paid all of their salary, nor even a consid- 
erable part of it. Rather, the amounts 
which we have contributed have been 
pitifully small, and yet the work has been 
commonly known as that which the young 
people were doing. We have little cause 
to be proud of the way we have done our 
share in Japan—for we have not done it. 

Contributions for the Legion work are 
far behind what they were at this time 
last year, and far from the amount which 
they truly ought to be. Perhaps one of 
the reasons for it is the feeling that since 
these two parts of our program have 
“fallen through” the money is not needed. 
But it is truly needed, for our work in 
Japan is worthy of any amount which we 
can give and we must not let the program 
fail. And at any rate it behooves us to 
remember that up to Feb. 15, which means 
for the most part of the Legion year, we 
have had our regular program in Texas 
to carry out. 

It would seem then that that would 
leave for us a rather definite program to 
pursue for the remainder of the year. 
It is our opportunity to give as much as 
we can to the work in Japan, so that 
during this year at least our contributions 
may be commensurate with the interest 
which we surely have in the work which 
is being carried on in Shizuoka. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 
April 14-20. Charlestown, Mass.; Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Wakefield, Mass.; Head- 
quarters. 

Miss Slaughter: 
April 14-20. Dolgeville, N. Y.; Fort 
Plain, N. Y.; Cortland, N. Y. 


Dr. Huntley: 
April 14-20. Orange, Mass.; Lynn, 
Mass. (Community School); Head- 
quarters. 
* * 
ONE MORE WAY OF TRAINING 
TEACHERS 


North Adams writes: ‘““We have a demon- 
stration of teaching in a class for a month, 
before the regular teacher and other ob- 
servers, by a normal school teacher. 
Then the same work is repeated in another 
class for a month.”’ The result of this plan 
is thus reported: ‘‘Have some prospective 
teachers, and more efficiency among our 
regular teachers.”’ 

Quickly comes the reaction: ‘““‘We could 
not do that because our town has no nor- 
mal school.’’ But perhaps you have one 
or two skilled teachers in the public school 
who would undertake such a training 
work, either as a labor of love or for a 
consideration. At Headquarters, we think 
it a very workable plan, 


* * 


HOLDING THE ADOLESCENTS 


What keeps the interest of boys and 
girls in church school activities? What 
can we do to hold them during the period 
from twelve to sixteen when so many 
slip away from the church school class? 
This is a real problem and one which de- 
pends for its answer upon the group you 
have. What will hold one group will fail 
utterly with another. A solution which 
will hold some of them is to give them 
lessons which appeal to their heads as well 
as their hearts. 

Boys and girls are thinking, question- 
ing and wondering about deep problems. 
They are shy about revealing them to 
other folks, but they like to discuss per- 
sonal problems in an abstract way. As I 
have come in contact with them, I am 
more and more convinced that during these 
years they need to be made acquainted 
with the Bible. They need to know it, 
to understand why and how it was written, 
to realize that although it must be studied 
and treated like any other great book, 
that while it is the record of the thought 
and history of a people who lived thou- 
sands of years ago, still it has lessons for 
us to-day, that it is a book which can in- 
spire them—encourage them, set them 
thinking, comfort and enthuse them. 

They are ready to see the variety of 
literature, the wealth of poetry, the beauty 
of the language. They have had enough 
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CHILDREN OF THE KINGDOM 


A Children’s Day Service 
for 


The Church School 
By Mary F. Slaughter 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

i. This twelve-page pamphlet is 
* now ready for distribution. Copies 
* will be sent to all ministers and 
* superintendents. . Others will be 
* supplied free of charge to any ap- 
* plicants. 

* 
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* 

* 

* 

* 
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An attractive pageant for adults 
and children. Adaptable for either 
large or small schools. Full direc- 
tions for costumes and stage effects. 


Begin your preparations early. 
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history in school to appreciate the place 
this Hebrew race had in the scheme of the 
universe from 2000 B. C. to 200 A. D. 
They have enough ancient history to see 
the importance of a race which lived on 
such a strategic commercial isthmus be- 
tween mighty nations. They have had 
stories of heroes of many lands and they 
can easily visualize David, Isaiah, Nehe- 
miah, Judas Maccabee, Jesus and Paul. 
They are having civil government and can 
appreciate the place of Jeremiah and 
Daniel. They are reading historical 
novels and will never forget the pictures 
drawn, for instance, in “Belshazzar,’’ by 
Davis. They are beginning to know the 
world in school and can enjoy the word 
pictures of early life in Babylonia, Persia, 
Egypt, Palestine and the countries of 
Asia Minor. They are studying Latin, 
and Paul’s world is more or less familiar 
to them; if they link up the stories they 
are reading about Greece and Rome with 
the stories of Acts and places of Paul’s 
letters, the manner of living of Cicero and 
Caesar with the customs of Corinth, 
Ephesus, and Antioch, they are going to 
feel a new respect for and interest in the 
New Testament books. : 

They are just beginning to show an 
interest in art, music and better litera- 
ture. Now is a time to link up the master- 
pieces of art and music with Bible inci- 
dents and stories. They are beginning to 
think logically, reason a bit more intelli- 
gently and pick little choice bits. of litera- 
ture to store away in their minds. 

Why not lead them to see the Bible as 
a storehouse of interesting stories; thrill- 
ing tales of adventure; the story of a 
nation which has contributed much to our 
civilization to-day; the biography of the 


Man of Nazareth who has left a greater 
impress on the world than any other 
character who has ever lived; the record of 
the early spread of Jesus’ teachings and 
the source book of gems of thought which 
have swayed men’s minds for centuries as 
well as the inspiration for the truly success- 
ful life which is built on the teachings and 
ideals of Jesus of Galilee. 

If they become familiar with the Bible 
as a book which is close to the other sub- 
ject matter they are meeting, at school, 
in the museums, in books, in drama, art 
and music, they are gradually going to 
realize how inescapably it is interwoven 
in our lives, and they will naturally turn to 
it in hours of spiritual need and in the 
hours of storm and stress. 

‘ Josephine B. Folsom. 


* * 


A SUCCESSFUL ONE DAY 
INSTITUTE 


A most successful one: day Institute for 
Teacher Training was held at Monson, 
Mass., on March 15, under the auspices: 
of the Massachusetts Sunday School As- 
sociation. 

The session began at four o’clock in the 
afternoon, and continued through the 
evening. Two demonstration worship 
services were given by Mr. Carl A. Hem- 
pel, one in the afternoon and one at the 
evening session. At each session there 
were three group conferences, one for the 
elementary division taught by Mrs. 
Chamberlain, for the young  people’s 
division taught by Miss Earle, and for 
superintendents and ministers taught by 
Mr. Hempel. Mrs. Chamberlain also: 
gave a talk to the parent-teacher group, 
and Miss Harle closed the Institute with 
a brief inspirational address. 

The Monson school invited the Palmer 
church school workers, and also those 
of the Congregational and Methodist 
churches in Monson. Fourteen came from 
Palmer, and the local churches were well 
represented. Mr. Hempel’s group in- 
cluded four ministers and four superin- 
tendents, or one hundred per cent of those 
invited. In all the groups a fine spirit 
was manifest. The instructors counted it 
a most successful affair from every point 
of view. The total attendance was over 
forty. The Palmer people went home 
saying that they would have a similar 
gathering in their church some time. 

This suecess was due in large measure 
to the enthusiastic interest of Rev. Orin 
Stone of Monson and Rey. Frederick A. 
Mooney of Palmer. The _ traditional 
Monson hospitality added to the pleasure 
of the occasion. 

Similar institutes are soon to be held 
at Rockport and Salem, Mass. Other 
schools desiring such a service should cor- 
respond with Mrs. Chamberlain. 
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Among Our Churches 


Maine Letter 


The Passover Sup- 
per.—For the fourth 
time Congress Square 
Church in Portland ob- 
served the Feast of the 
Passover on Thursday 
before Easter. This is 
a real contribution to 
the spirit and to the ritual of the Easter 
season, and by its own merit and beauty 
has won a place for itself in the life of the 
people of this fine old church. The writer 
was privileged to participate in this meet- 
ing for the first time and describes it as it 
impressed him. The company of nearly 
two hundred gathered in the church 
auditorium until all preparations in the 
vestry had been completed, and then went 
down to find twenty tables set in attrac- 
tive but simple fashion, with a host and 
hostess presiding at each. After a word 
of blessing and thanksgiving, the compatty 
was seated. The meal itself was simple but 
substantial, consisting chiefly of the his- 
toric viands, roast lamb, unleavened 
bread, and the juice of the grape. Out of 
deference to modern customs and tastes, 
scalloped potatoes and a simple dessert, 
with tea, were added. All were provided 
by the church, except the potatoes and 
dessert, which each hostess brought for 
her own table. Everything needful was 
on the tables, so waitresses were un- 
necessary. There was a time of friendly 
fellowship during the meal, but the visitor 
could catch an undercurrent of feeling 
which was evidently an anticipation of 
the service which followed immediately. 
When the meal was over, the electric 
lights were extinguished, leaving only the 
soft glow of the candles. These stood on 
each of the ten tables, and on the platform 
was a seven branched candlestick set on a 
table placed altar-wise against’ the wall. 
On the reading desk at the front of the 
platform were two tall candles flanking 
the open Bible. As the lights went out, the 
soft strains of violin and piano came from 
an adjoining room, and instantly the 
atmosphere of worship was created. At 
the close of this there was a brief invoca- 
tion, followed by an anthem by the church 
quartet, also singing from the side room, so 
that there was no straining and movement 
to see the singers. Dr. Vallentyne read 
from the Old Testament the story of the 
institution of the Passover in Egypt, and 
then from the New the story of Jesus’ 
observance of it with his disciples in the 
upper room in Jerusalem. A communion 
hymn was sung and prayer was offered, 
after which Dr. Vallentyne spoke of the 
significance of the Passover as the cele- 
bration of one of the great forward steps 
in human freedom, and of the institution 
of the communion as Jesus’ appeal to his 
followers for a pledge to carry on his un- 


completed task. The service closed with 
another hymn and the benediction. The 
Passover Supper as observed at Congress 
Square Church has been a gradual growth, 
each year seeing some changes and im- 
provements, until now it leaves little to 
be desired. What to some has seemed 
impossible has been accomplished, the 
carrying out of a ritualistic service of 
worship around the tables in a spirit of 
devout reverence. Miss Susan M. Andrews 
contributed much by her artistic decora- 
tion and arrangement of the platform and 
the tables. Many others have helped, and 
the fact that so large a number partici- 
pated is evidence of the acceptance of this 
new way of observing an ancient custom. 
* * Other Lenten News.—An increas- 
ing number of churches are using the 
Thursday before Easter for the communion 
service and the reception of members. 
Word has come to the State Convention 
office of this observance in several churches 
and of additions to the membership of 
the churches. The largest number of 
additions so far reported is twenty-six at 
the Church of the Messiah, in Portland, 
where Rev. William D. Veazie has done 
most effective work in the few months he 
has been there. In Lewiston, Dr. Ayres 
received seventeen into membership, and 
there were others to follow. While Lewis- 
ton still has problems to solve, it is prob- 
ably in better condition than at any time 
in many years. At Pittsfield, Rev. Milo G. 
Folsom received two into membership; at 
Machias, Rev. Paul Weller received five; 
and at Oakland, Rev. Edward Ellis re- 
ceived eleven. * * Easter Day.—Larger 
congregations than for many years are 
being reported by a number of churches 
for Easter Sunday. Perhaps the outstand- 
ing success was the Easter drama pre- 
sented in Augusta, ‘In the Garden.’’ 
The drama was written by Mrs. Evelyn 
Adams Magraw, and was based on a story 
recently published in one of the maga- 
zines which centered in Joseph of Ari- 
mathea and his wife, Asenath. In several 
brief scenes their relations to Jesus were 
portrayed, first when Joseph saw the boy 
Jesus in the Temple and wished to bring 
him home until his parents should come 
for him, but because he was the son of a 
carpenter Asenath would not consent. 
Again Joseph would have brought Jesus 
to his garden to escape from those who 
were trying to make him a prisoner, but 
the danger of losing power and influence 
led Asenath to refuse. Then they cruci- 
fied him on a hill overlooking her garden, 
and remorse and contrition began their 
work in her. When Joseph, in spite of 
all her pleading, left her to ask Pilate for 
the body of Jesus, she felt that she had 
lost her husband. Finally the body was 
brought to the garden to be laid in the 


new tomb there, and the benign look of 
love on the dead face completed the work 
of regeneration, so that Asenath was 
transformed from a self-seeking, pleasure- 
loving woman into a true companion with 
her husband in Christian discipleship and 
life. Mr. and Mrs. Magraw took the 
parts of Joseph and Asenath, and the 
young people of the church took the other 
parts, chief of whom were Nicodemus and 
Mary of Magdala. Easter pageants were 
given in Dexter, Pittsfield and other 
churches. In Waterville a vesper service 
was arranged whose chief feature was the 
singing of negro spirituals by a male 
quartet, one of whose members was the 
pastor, Rev. Gordon C. Reardon. * * 
Ministerial Changes.—Dexter is look- 
ing forward to the coming of Rey. William: 
J. Metz from Perry, N. Y., who will be- 
gin his new work the first Sunday in April. 
On Easter Day the pulpit was occupied 
by Dr. George E. Huntley. Soon after 
accepting a call to Rumford, and begin- 
ning his work there, Rev. Ernest H. Car- 
ritt received a call to Peabody, Mass., 
which he accepted, leaving after only two 
months as pastor in Rumford. The pul- 
pit has been supplied since he left, and the 
church is looking for another minister. 
The Easter services were in charge of 
the State Superintendent. Following the 
custom inaugurated by Rev. Allen Brown 
and continued by Rev. Robert M. Rice, 
an Easter sunrise service was held at six 
o’clock, the sunlight coming through the 
beautiful window behind the pulpit just 
in the midst of the service. A congrega- 
tion of good size was present at the regu- 
lar time of service, not quite as large as 
last year, as was to be expected with 
practically no pastoral work done since 
November, but large enough to be gratify- 
ing to all. Nearly fifty were present at 
the six o’clock service. Rev. Edward 
Ellis and Mrs. Ellis were given a reception 
by the Oakland church on Wednesday 
evening, April 3, welcoming them to their 
new home. Parts in the program were 
taken by the other ministers of the town, 
both Catholic and Protestant, and also 
by Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, of Water- 
ville, and the State Superintendent. On 
the same evening, the Old Town parish 
gave a reception to Rev. and Mrs. Thayer 
B. Fisher, on the occasion of their wedding 
anniversary. * * Spring Meetings.—The 
opening of the automobile season brings 
the time for various gatherings of our 
workers in Maine. The first of these will 
be the annual May meeting of the women, 
which will be held in the Lewiston church 
on Thursday, May 2. Then will follow 
the State Y. P. C. U. Convention in 
Augusta on May 17-19, and about the 
end of the month will occur the ministers’ 
get-together at the Overlook, near Oak- 
land. The Executive Committee of the 
State Convention has directed the Su- 
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perintendent to drive the Convention car 
to Atlanta, Georgia, in July, if it can be 
filled with members of the Y. P. C. U. who 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris, who is doing a 
remarkable work with the young men 
and boys in the Washington Heights sec- 
tion of New York City, called at Head- 
quarters recently with fifteen uniformed 
members of his “United States Junior 
Naval Guards.’’ The group, which had 
visited Washington at Christmas, was 
spending five days in studying the his- 
torical places in and around Boston. Mr. 
Harris reports that, owing to the build- 
ing of a great inter-state bridge, our church 
property at Washington Heights is very 
rapidly increasing in value. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose on Easter Sunday 
preached his last sermon as pastor of the 
Universalist church in Newark, N. J. 
Rey. L. Hamilton Garner, who has been 
Dr. Rose’s associate, now becomes pastor 
of the church, and Dr. Rose becomes pastor 
emeritus. It was with great regret that 
Dr. Rose decided to retire, and with great 
regret that his people consented to let 
him go, but the condition of his health 
made it seem the only wise course. 


On March 31, Rey. John Clarence Lee, 
D. D., pastor of the Independent Christian 
Church (Universalist) of Gloucester, Mass., 
read his resignation, to take effect Oct. 1. 
Dr. and Mrs. Lee are planning on a leisure- 
ly trip around the world, particularly to 
visit their daughter in Australia. Upon 
their return, they will reside in Gloucester. 


Rev. John B. Reardon has accepted the 
invitation of the Rockport Universalist 
parish to become its pastor. Mr. Reardon 
has been supplying the pulpit of the Rock- 
port church for the past several Sundays, 
and on April 7 he began his permanent 
pastorate. 


Rey. Arthur W. McDavitt of Muncie, 
Indiana, was recently invited to address 
the Muncie Rotary Club for the sixth 
time in four years. His subject was 
“Science Remaking the Mind of Modern 
Man.”’ 


Mrs. van Schaick, whose illness in a 
Pasadena hospital we mentioned a week 
ago, was well enough to leave the hospital 
on April 3. An attack-of shingles broke 
down her resistance and she developed 
bronchial pneumonia. She responded 
quickly to treatment and was able to 
start East April 9. 


Rev. Charles E. Petty, pastor of the 
First Universalist Church of Binghamton, 
N. Y., and Mrs. May Ballou Van de Sand 
of Foster, Penn., were married at Deposit, 
N. Y., April 2, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. W. Bisbee. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. G. Vincent Runyon. 
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will represent the state at the National 
Convention there. 
Stanley Manning. 


and Interests 


Mr. and Mrs. Petty will live at 131 Front 
Street, Binghamton, N. Y. Mrs. Petty 
is the daughter of the late Rev. J. H. 
Ballou. 


Kansas 


Hutchinson.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. Easter was a joyous day for this 
church. The ladies decorated the church. 
Prof. Habukorn’s orchestra furnished 
music. The congregation was well over 
the hundred mark. Thirteen united with 
the church. The Easter offering was 
$114.30. Mr. Ledyard took for his ser- 
mon subject, ‘““The Age Long Question.’’ 
The local papers gave good space to an 
extended report of the sermon. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rey. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. The annual roll call and Haster 
communion were held on Thursday eve- 
ning, March 28. Greetings from several 
absent members were read. The Y. P. 
C. U. entertained the young people of the 
other churches at a sunrise service Easter 
morning. Miss Mary Favor conducted 
the service. Rev. Raymond Morgan, of 
the Congregational church, gave a brief 
The title of Mr. Allen’s Easter 
sermon was “The Flower of Immortality.’’ 
The choir, with Mrs. Adeline D. Klain, 
organist, Miss Marion Haskell, violinist, 
and Mrs. Alma Packard and Mrs. Esther 
Anderson, soloists, gave excellent music. 
Mr. S. B. Cummings arranged decorations 
of house plants, cut flowers, and Easter 
lilies. Miss Ruth Miller gave an illus- 
trated talk to the Sunday school. 

Oakland.—Rey. Edward Ellis, pastor. 
At the morning worship on Easter Sun- 
day, Mr. Ellis preached on the “Risen 
Life’’ to a congregation numbering two 
hundred. The regular choir, under the 
direction of Mrs. John C. Walton, aug- 
mented by the junior choir, twenty-nine 
voices in all, rendered excellent music, 
assisted by Alfred Stevens with the violin. 
During the service twenty-three young 
children and older boys and girls were 
christened, and eleven were received into 
church membership, including the pastor 
and Mrs. Hllis. At the evening service 
the choir gave the Easter cantata, ‘“The 
King Eternal,’’ to a large congregation. 
Included in the program was a tableau, 
“The Cross,’’ presented by twelve senior 
Y. U.P. C. girls with lighted candles, the 
pastor offering prayer, and members of 
the kindergarten kneeling at the chancel. 
On Wednesday following a reception was 
tendered Mr. and Mrs. Ellis, with neigh- 
boring pastors, including Rey. Stanley 
Manning, present. A cordial welcome 
was extended by the other churches in 
town. Closer acquaintance by pastor and 
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people was established during the social 
hour following. All departments of the 
church are well organized and doing ex- 
cellent work. The Sunday school reports 
an attendance of 100 for several Sundays. 


West Paris.—Rey. Eleanor B. Forbes, 
pastor. Easter Sunday was observed 
with an extra large audience, and beauti- 
ful lilies and tulips about the altar. One 
young man united with the church. In 
place of the sermon a story was read, 
“Love Triumphant,’’ interspersed with 
music in harmony with the thought of the 
story. At the annual parish meeting 
March 26 the reports of the different or- 
ganizations were most encouraging. The 
Good Will Society is in itself a strong 
bond of helpfulness both socially and 
financially. The Sunday school had 
twenty-six on the honor roll. The Y. P. 
C. U. has made a gain in membership and 
increased the interest by dividing the 
Union into groups of four, each group 
taking charge of the Sunday evening ser- 
vice in turn. A junior Y. P. C. U. has 
been organized. ‘“The Happy Thought 
Group’’ is made up of the young married 
women, who meet every two weeks. They 
have made children’s dresses for Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell’s work at Inman’s 
Chapel, Sunburst, N. C. The present 
minister was asked to remain another 
year. This will begin the eighth year of 
Miss Forbes’s work in the church. 


Turner Center.—Rev. G. W. Sias, pas- 
tor. In spite of muddy roads, eighty-six 
people came to the Easter service, several 
of the boys and girls coming two or three 
miles on foot. A double quartette fur- 
nished special music and the young 


-people’s choir of twenty members ap- 


peared in their new vestments for the 
first time. Floral decorations are a 
regular feature at each Sunday service 
here, but those for the day, arranged 
by Mrs. Walter Lawrence, head of the 
decorating committee, were declared by 
many to be ‘‘the best ever.’’ The Ladies’ 
Circle has been meeting at the homes of 
members this winter and attendance has 
reached new records. The minister’s 
wife is leader of the Camp-fire Girls and 
the Blue Birds. Mr.-Orin Frazer, teacher 
of Agriculture at Leavitt Institute, has 
just organized the Boy Scouts. 


Massachusetts 


Boston, Redemption.—Reyv. J. S. Lowe, 
D. D., and Rev. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastors. We had to turn away people at 
our Easter service in the morning, the 
first time for many years. The number 
attending was 1,048. Our Easter offer- 
ings for the years 1927 and 1928 combined 
were only $50 less than the offering this 
year. On Holy Thursday we had a 
candlelight communion service at which 
forty-one people joined our church. All 
the departments in the church are making 
splendid progress. Last October we 
started with a Men’s Club of eleven men 
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and to-day we have a total of 119 members. 
Our church school is making splendid 
growth. The Roblin Guild, composed of 
the women of our church, likewise reports 
a splendid gain. Our monthly suppers are 
now having maximum attendance and we 
have many socials for our various clubs 
each week. Last month Edwin Markham 
spoke to a full house, as the guest speaker 
of the Men’s Club. Our costume party 
‘was a huge success socially and financially 
and the play given under the auspices of 
the Men’s Club two weeks ago had an at- 
tendance of nearly 400 people. Dr. Lowe 
and Mr. Greenway are now making plans 
for a beautiful Mothers’ Sunday service 
and Children’s Day. A new electrically 
lighted bulletin board was given the minis- 
ters by the congregation as a Christmas 
present, and it has now been installed on 
our church lawn. 

Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. The mid-week services during 
Lent were well attended and at the Holy 
Thursday communion service forty-six 
new members were received. lHaster 


morning the largest congregation in the — 


history of the church was present. Chairs 
were placed in every available place, in- 
cluding the belfry room, and many were 
forced to stand. At noon the annual 
church school concert was presented by 
the children, who in turn received Easter 
plants. At the evening service a pageant, 
“The Resurrection,’’ was given by the 
members of the U. C. Dramatic Club. 
The special Easter offering amounted to 
$1,000. This offering was received in 
eight beautiful mahogany plates given by 
the girls of the Emeline Sprague Class 
to the church as an Easter gift. 


Palmer.—Rey. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. We have just had our auditorium 
redecorated and new lighting fixtures 
installed. Always a beautiful place of 
worship, it is more so now. A large con- 
gregation was present on Easter Sunday. 
In addition to the choir, a stringed en- 
semble of five violins and bells, under the 
direction of Mr. Henry Billings of Spring- 
field, assisted in the service. ‘‘Chris- 
tianity’s Contribution to our Belief in 
Immortality’? was the subject of the pas- 
tor’s Easter sermon. Twenty new mem- 
bers were received into the church. In- 
cluding the new members received at 
Easter, a total of thirty-two members 
has been added to St. Paul’s Church since 
January, 1929. And in the year and nine 
months of the present pastorate, seventy 
members have been received into the 
fellowship of this church. 


Roxbury (Federated).—Rev. Stanley 
G. Spear, pastor. Our Holy Thursday 
night communion service was largely at- 
tended and was a beautiful and helpful 
service. Mr. Raupach gave the address 
and Mr. Spear had charge of the com- 
munion, two deacons from the Universalists 
and two from the Methodists serving 
at the table. Mr. Spear admitted ten 


new members into church membership 
and Mr. Raupach received into prepara- 
tory membership six young people. Easter 
Sunday the early praise service at 7 a. m. 
was well attended. At 10.30 the church 
was well filled. Fine music was given by the 
choir and the newly installed organ chimes 
which were played for the first time at 
this service. The church school gave a 
program which was largely attended. At 
our vesper hour, 5.45, an Easter pageant, 
“Lo! I am with Thee,’’ written by Miss 
Eva Jones, was presented for the first 
time by our young people, aided by a 
beautiful musical program. Dr. Lowe 
spoke to an appreciative audience on 
Sunday, April 7, at the vesper service. 
New Bedford.—Rev. Lester L. Lewis, 
pastor. Our congregation on LHaster 
Sunday numbered 148. Three persons 
were received into membership. 
Canton.—Rev. Charles Conklin, D. D., 
pastor. At the Easter services a chorus 
choir of twenty-two voices furnished 
the music. The sermon by Dr. Conklin 
was on “The World’s Greatest Hope.’’ 
Some members residing elsewhere at 
present traveled 130 miles to attend the 
service. At the communion service on 
Maundy Thursday twelve new members 
were added to the church. 
Foxboro.—Rey. Charles Conklin, pas- 
tor. At the Haster service a volunteer 
choir of twelve voices under the direction 
of Mrs. Edith Lane, special organist for 
the occasion, rendered a fine program to 
an audience that more than filled ali the 
pews in the main auditorium and gallery. 
Extra seats had to be brought in. At the 
morning season the Sunday school gave a 
pageant. By the will of the late Marion 
Hartwell the church has received a legacy 
of $100, and the Doolittle Home $100. 
Yarmouthport.— Rev. Lester L. Lewis, 
pastor. In addition to a parish, we now 
have a church organization in Yarmouth- 
port. Mr. Lewis recently discovered that 
there were no living members of the Uni- 
versalist church here, and he announced on 
a previous Sunday that on Easter there 
would be opportunity to join the church. 
Eighteen persons united with the church 
and there are about ten more to be re- 
ceived soon. The church was beautifully 
decorated, and communion was observed. 
The New Bedford church recently made a 
gift to us of seventy copies of ‘Church 
Harmonies, New and Old.”’ Our congrega- 
tion on Easter Sunday numbered sixty- 
three. 


New Hampshire 


Nashua.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
This church has just completed one of the 
most successful series of Lenten services 
in recent years. The attendance averaged 
considerably larger than for the same 
period last season. The Lenten sermons 
by the pastor were from the general theme 
“The Religion of the Spirit.’”” The Easter 
Sunday morning service brought out the 
largest congregation during the present 


pastorate. This church has been co- 
operating with the local Protestant 
churches in a series of Lenten Sunday 
evening services with the ministers of 
the city as speakers. On March 28 we 
observed our annual Holy Thursday 
candlelight and communion _ service. 
Twelve candlesticks recently purchased 
with the gift of money from Mrs. Nellie 
Reed, and two beautiful linen communion 
cloths, the gift of Mr.«and Mrs. Otis E. 
Mercer, were used on this occasion. A 
very successful Easter sale and supper was 
held under the auspices of the Ladies’ 
Circle. Repairs to the vestry have re- 
cently been made and the kitchen newly 
equipped with gas range and cafe ovens, 
dishes, ete. 

Concord.—Rey. Harry F. Shook, pastor. 
At the service Thursday evening previous 
to Easter, sixteen new members were re- 
ceived into the church. There was a 
very good attendance at this meeting, the 
communion service attracting many. HEas- 
ter Sunday morning we had a very large 


_ congregation. 


New York 


Binghamton.—Rey. Chas. E. Petty, 
pastor. The congregation known as the 
First Universalist Church of Binghamton 
has moved into its new home at 131 Front 
Street. A farewell service was held in the 
old church at Congdon Place on Exchange 
Street on March 17, at which a record 
congregation for recent years was present. 
On Palm Sunday the first service was 
held in the new parish house and the rooms 
were crowded. At Easter a’ large com- 
pany was present again. Nine new mem- 
bers were received into membership, three 
from the Sunday school and six adults. 
A brief description of the parish house 
may not be amiss. It is a mansion with 
four large rooms, a kitchen of generous 
proportions, a lavatory and store room 
on the first floor. A wide hall extends 
through from front to rear. The second 
floor has the same room, the south side of 
which, consisting of four rooms and bath, 
will be occupied by the minister. He will 
have his office and study on this floor in a 
room at the end of the hall in the front of 
the building. There is a large barn on the 
rear of the lot which will be converted into 
a “‘gym’”’ in due course of time. At present 
the top floor of the parish house is used for 
storage purposes. But it also will be 
converted into an entertainment room 
as soon as the auditorium is built. Will 
all correspondents kindly address all mail 
for the church or minister to the new home, 
131 Front Street, Binghamton, N. Y.? 

Cortland.—Rev. J. A. Judge, pastor. 
We had the finest Easter services of the 
present pastorate. Eight were received 
into membership and there were five 
christenings. The communion service 
was the largest in fifteen years. There 
was an extra Easter offering of over a 
hundred dollars. This is the high mark 
for a quarter of a century, as we have a 
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budget plan, and did not urge the offer- 
ing. 
Ohio 

Milford.—Rey. Harriet E. Druley, pas- 
tor. Special services were held in the 
church during Easter week. On Tuesday 
evening the pastor preached on ““The Cost 
of Religion.’” On Wednesday evening an 
exchange was made with Cincinnati, and 
Rev. Robert Cummins preached on the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. Thurs- 
day evening we held a very impressive 
communion service, at which time one 
member was received into the church. All 
of these meetings were very well at- 
tended. Easter Sunday brought out a 
record attendance of people. Good music 
and flowers from gardens of parish mem- 
bers made the Easter service one to be re- 
membered. The Easter sermon was 
based on the subject, ““What of the Fu- 
ture?”? On Saturday afternoon before 
Easter, the minister was very much sur- 
prised when a large basket containing 
various articles of food was brought in. 
This was made up to look like the usual 
Easter basket on a very large scale. It 
was a gift from the parish. 


Rhode Island 

Harrisville——Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. This was the third year of the 
Lenten services held by the denomination 
in Rhode Island, the ministers of our 
churches speaking in a different church 
each Thursday evening. As usual our 
church led in the matter of attendance, 
having an average of between forty and 
fifty at each of the services. The ser- 
mons were of a high order and greatly 
enjoyed by our people. We closed the 
Lenten season with a fine Easter program, 
when six babies were christened and one 
adult baptized, and three members were 
received into the church. During the 
present pastorate of seven years nearly 
100 have been received into membership. 
Easter Sunday morning the pastor, on be- 
half of the Onward and Upward class 
of which he is the teacher, presented the 
church with a steel wardrobe for the 
storage of the choir vestments. In the 
afternoon of Easter, the members of 
Woonsocket Commandery of Woonsocket 
were the guests of our church at a special 
service. Two years ago the Commandery 
attended our church and had expressed a 
desire to be invited again this year. Dur- 
ing the summer the church plans to have 
the auditorium floor covered with some 
modern type of floor covering. During 
the present pastorate beside maintaining a 
budget nearly three times its former size 
our church has raised and paid out over 
$11,000 for the installation of a pipe or- 
gan, painting of church and parsonage and 
other important work on the church and 
parsonage, and all bills are paid with the 
exception of less than $300, which will be 
cleared up during the next few months. 
Recently when Father McVinney, the 
curate of St. Patrick’s Catholic Church 
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in our village, was transferred to Pawtucket 
Mr. Soule was the only Protestant minis- 
ter invited to the reception. 


Vermont 


Washington.—Rev. C. A. Simmons, pas- 
tor. On Easter Sunday the weather was per- 


‘fect, the congregation was unusually large 


and the spirit of worship was markedly 
present. The oldest person in the church 
was Mrs. Julia Smith, eighty-six years of 
age, and the youngest was the two-year-old 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fay Deberville. 
The proportion of men in the congregation 
was very large. A choir of nine voices 
presented two beautiful anthems. Mrs. 
Jennie Ordway presided at the organ and 
a cornet solo was given by R. M. Bowen. 
The pastor’s Easter sermon was on “The 
Assurance of Immortality.’’ 

St. Albans.—Rev. T. L. Drury, pastor. 
The annual parish meeting and supper, 
the second Monday in January, was large- 
ly attended. The spirit of the gathering 
was fine. The financial report showed 
that all bills for 1928 were paid. Mem- 
bers of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, who were present in a body, took a 
special interest in the meeting, and their 
report, which among other things included 
the care of the church and the janitor’s 
work, was applauded by the older mem- 
bers of the parish. The Y. P. C. U. held its 
annual meeting Jan. 25. The special 
feature of this gathering was the banquet. 
The decorations were elaborate. The 
musical program was greatly enjoyed. 
The speakers were: S. S. Watson, promi- 
nent business man, Betty McCarron, now 
president of the State Y. P. C. U., Ran- 
dolph Brown, retiring president, and the 
pastor. Alderman F. W. Denison pre- 
sided. The following officers were elected: 
Ruth MacArthur, president; Robert Sar- 
gent, vice-president; Winifred Heald, sec- 
retary; Elizabeth Russell, treasurer; Ran- 
dolph Brown, corresponding secretary. 
The new parish officers are: L. J. Brown, 
moderator; H. R. Hall, clerk; L. J. Brown, 
treasurer; C. H. Cole, Baxter Weed, Ran- 
dolph Brown, trustees. The pastor was 
greeted with a large congregation at the 
Easter morning service. 

Rutland.—Rey. Arnold S. Yantis, pas- 
tor. An event of outstanding interest was 
the Good Friday service in St. Paul’s 
Universalist Church. Four Protestant 
churches united. An audience that packed 
the church sat through the three hours. 
Chairs placed in aisles and spaces were 
quickly filled, still leaving many persons 
standing, while many were unable to gain 
admission. Nothing in recent years has 
so quickened the religious life of Rutland. 
It was a remarkable demonstration of the 
growth of Christian fellowship. Mr. 
Yantis counts it one of his greatest joys 
to have had a hand in it. The Easter 
service was a memorable one in that it 
drew a congregation that filled the church, 
and brought forth an Easter offering that 
more than doubled any previous one. 
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CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 


1929 

Previously reported) -ssem. se oes 178 
Malden, Masstn.. rey eee 46 
FROXDUTV, |) IVE asa sar ae ane 10 
Rowell) Mass . Hirst: eae neeren i yaees Sas tha 
New, Bedford; sMiassi en ee eee 38 
Yarmouthport,) Massa: ee ees 18 
Patmert Mascara 2 eee 20 
Marlboro; Masses). 9ce eee eee 6 
Canton; Massie op. eee ee ee ups 
Milford, Ohiotana.. ieee eee 1 
INew Madisoni:O bios see eee 3 
Kent, Ohio. .25 acc ee Z 
Towanda, Pa. o/s. eee ees 5 
iBradtord,'P3.0 22.94. see ene 5 
Watertown, Novy... cen eee 28 
Dexter, Ni Yoo 0). een eee oe 3 
Binghamton, Ne. Yeu eee 9 
Cortland JN< ain 2 ne eee 8 
Muncie: Ind... 5-. Sees 13 
Harrisville Reese) en 3 
Newarkin Jae. 0) yee eee 14 
Wrest Paris) Maines 2. ane eee ii 
Oakland }iMiainer eet eee tees tbl 
Lewiston, Maine 7) e5) eee eae 20 
Norway; Maines » 125 ee aes 1 
Portland, Maine, Messiah.......... 26 
PittstieldS Maine’. Soe eee Zs 
Miachias! Maine 5 2.05 --:eee eee 5. 
Denver; ‘Col... 2. Se eee fe 
New Haven, Conn. 2) "25a, eee 13 
Concord, No Hi) 5 5) oe 16 
Rutland) Vt.e 23). eee 14 
Hutchinson, Kans ee ee eee 13 

Total... i225. Ro St e ee 527 

* * 
CHRISTENINGS 

Providence, R. I., First, 4. Malden, 

Mass., 3. Oakland, Maine, 25. Towan- 


da, Pa., 2. Watertown, N. Y., 7. New 
Madison, O., 1. Cortland, N. Y., 5. 
Harrisville, R. I., 6. Total, 53. 

* * 


IN NORTH CAROLINA 


At Rocky Mount Dr. J. M. Atwood 
preached from March 24 to 31 inclusive. 

Rey. O. E. Bryant of Clinton preached 
to the Kinston people during Holy Week. 

Dr. F. B. Bishop got away from Rocky 
Mount to preach at Clinton on Easter day. 

A large congregation at Outlaw’s Bridge 
heard Rey. A. E. Allison on Easter morn- 
ing. 

Rev. H. L. Canfield preached to the 
United Liberal congregation at Roanoke, 
Virginia, on March 24. 


* * 


DR. LEE’S RESIGNATION 


The resignation of Rev. John Clarence 
Lee, pastor of the Independent Christian 
Church, which was announced at the 
Easter morning service, needless to say, 
was received with universal regret, not 
only among his parishioners, but his legion 
of friends and admirers as well. While 
the announcement was tinged with sad- 
ness there is much consolation in the fact 
that, Dr. Lee has decided to make Glouces- 
ter his permanent abode, where he will 
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live when not traveling abroad. And in 
this respect Gloucester is to be congrat- 
ulated, for it is such men as Dr. Lee that 
every community needs. Since coming 
here he has closely identified himself 
with her interests, doing his part in aiding 
and encouraging those ideals that have 
been for her progress and good, which he 
will continue, as every good citizen who 
has the best interests of his community at 
heart should do. The Lookout man wishes 
for Dr. Lee many more years of life and its 
enjoyment to which he is entitled after a 
_ long and noble career in his chosen pro- 
fession.—Gloucester Daily Times. e 


* * 


DR. ROSE RETIRES 


There will be general regret in Newark 
that after serving the Church of the Re- 
deemer as its pastor for thirty years, the 
Rev. Dr. Henry R. Rose has been com- 
pelled by his health to go into comparative 
retirement, in other words, to accept the 
honorary position of pastor emeritus. 
That this regret is widespread is largely 
due to the fact that Dr. Rose, in his pulpit 
as well as out of it, has been a valuable 
citizen, espousing many good causes 
with courage and force and contributing 
in a large way to their advancement. 

In religion he has been a liberal, but 
Christians of all schools will unite in the 
hope that while he may now obtain the 
rest that he has richly earned he yet will 
be able to champion, as he has in the past, 
the measures that work for the higher in- 
terests of the people. At all events, when- 
ever his harness is wholly laid aside, in 
his contemplation of the work he has al- 
ready done he must recall much that will 
sweeten his remaining years here and give 
him assurance of a rich reward in the life 
beyond.— Newark (N. J.) Sunday Call. 

* * 


REV. CLARENCE, E. CHURCHILL 


Rev. Clarence E. Churchill died at his 
home, 16 Prospect St., Nashua, N. H., 
March 29, following a long illness. He 
was born in Nashua August 15, 1852, the 
son of Stillman and Lucinda Hathorn 
Churchill. At the time of his death he 
was one of the oldest living graduates of 
the Nashua High School. Following his 
graduation from high school he entered 
Tufts College, receiving the degree of 
Bachelor of Divinity in 1872. He held 
pastorates at Orono, Maine, Hartland, 
Vt., and Pomona, Cal. He returned to 
Nashua thirty years ago, retired from the 
active ministry and engaged in secular 
business. He was a member of the First 
Universalist Church of that city. 

The funeral took place from his resi- 
dence Sunday afternoon, with Rev. Wes- 
ton A. Cate officiating. Mr. George E. 
Danforth and Mr. Robert French, repre- 
senting the Universalist State Convention 
by vote of the Board, and Mr. Harry 
Lyons, Mr. Percy Heath and Mr. Wm. 
Hidden, representing the local church, 
were the bearers. 


News of Mr. Churchill’s death was re- 
ceived by the Executive Committee of the 
New Hampshire State Convention while 
it was in session at Nashua, and appro- 
priate resolutions of regret and sympathy 
were adopted. 

CHAUTAUQUA LAKE 


From my earliest years, Chautauqua 
Lake has been a household word in my 
home. My mother and grandmother had 
accompanied the family of Mr. Lewis 
Miller, who first financed this project, to 
the lake the very first year of its opening. 
They spent many summers there during 
these days of beginning. The vision of 
these early days in the minds of the 
founders of the Institute is being realized 
in a big way to-day. Literally, thousands 
of people are taking advantage of the op- 
portunities for training and self-culture 
offered each summer. The Unitarians 
have generously opened the house which 
was formerly exclusively their head- 
quarters to Universalists, and to-day that 
house bears a sign ‘Unitarian-Univer- 
salist Headquarters.’’ Here is afforded an 
opportunity to spend a summer in profit- 
able studying, among congenial people, in 
a fine Christian fellowship, and at the 
same time enjoy a vacation among the 
eternal hills and beautiful lakes of New 
York State. It is our loss if we do not 
make larger use of these advantages. 

Roger F. Eitz. 

Boston, Mass. 


(Any one who cares to write to Rev. 
Helene Ulrich, Alderson, West Virginia, 
for information is invited to do so.) 

* * 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
LADIES’ AID 


The following letter addressed to the 
“Friends of Ferry Beach’”’ speaks for it- 
self: 


Have you seen the lovely new building, 
“Rowland Hall,’’ at Ferry Beach? 

Have you seen the improvements at 
the “Quillen House?’’ 

Did you know that a room on the second 
floor of the Quillen has been given over 
for a ‘“‘Committee and Rest Room’ to 
be called the ““Maria Shinn’? Room? 

The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid is priv- 
ileged to have a goodly share in the making 
and maintaining of these various im- 
provements to our property for the con- 
venience and enjoyment of all. 

It is because we feel that our Universalist 
women—young and old—are anxious to 
share in the enlargement and beautifying 
of this spot so dear to us all that we are 
calling your attention to a project for 
raising a sum of money to be used for a 
larger service at this wonderful shrine at 
Ferry Beach. 

Each year the Ladies’ Aid holds a bazaar 
and many contribute to that, and usually 
it is a very successful affair. However, 
not half enough is received from the sales 


at that time, and we are asking that in 
addition to the usual contributions which 
you may send for this purpose you will 
join a large number in doing something at 
home soon. 

Could you as individuals or in groups 
arrange to hold in your home or in the 
vestry of the church an entertainment, a 
musicale, a candy or food sale, or a benefit 
whist, the proceeds to be applied to the 
“fair receipts’’ for the season of 1929? 

The money may be sefit to Miss Martha 
Marshall, 208 Massachusetts Ave., Provi- 
dence, R. I., who will act as secretary and 
treasurer of the Fair Committee. She will 
see that it is all accounted for. 

We shall greatly appreciate your co- 
operation. 

Lilla Putnam Huntley, 

Chairman of the Fair Committee for 1929. 


* * 


ANOTHER FERRY BEACH CHAPTER 


“All roads lead to Rome,’’ but to 
“Ferry Beachers’’ all roads lead to Ferry 
Beach! When our Ferry Beach family 
breaks up each summer, we begin to plan 
for the next year’s coming together again, 
and here is the 1928 story. 

For several seasons the members of 
the Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid have wanted 
a good sized room with three windows 
situated on the second floor in the Quillen 
House, and formerly known as the EI- 
wood Nash room, for a rest-room and a 
place to hold our business meetings. AI- 
ways the Management would declare it 
“could not be spared,’’ but last year 
consented to let it be used for that purpose. 
Within a few hours our good house mother 
—Mrs. Rowland—had the room cleared 
and dusted. Mr. Johnson, who built our 
new hall, was consulted and estimated that 
new walls, ceiling, and painting could be 
done for $90, an expense which our treas- 
urer thought the Association should not 
incur at that time. Then the “Girls’’ 
(the White Haired Ladies) rose in their 
dignity and said, “I guess we can raise the 
money ourselves.” 

A meeting was called, we met in that 
room, $59 was given and other help pledged. 
We hoped to raise the amount without 
drawing on our treasury, as money made 
at our annual fair is usually turned over 
to the Association. 

I was asked to write a letter to the 
Leader making an appeal to any friends 
or circles who might be interested in help- 
ing make this another useful and bright 
spot at Ferry Beach. 

This task I have modestly refrained 
from doing till the present time. I found 
on investigation that we could carpet the 
floor with a pretty and good linoleum for 
$12. Window shades are promised. We 
have a book-case, table, leather-covered 
chairs and sofa. Window draperies are 
needed. We can use an electric table 
lamp and some one suggested a couch. 
All these will come in time, we hope be- 
fore the Institute begins. Will you help 


make it possible, and come and enjoy 
our rest room? 

Mrs. Carl Hempel of Lynn is president 
of the Ladies’ Aid, Mrs. W. V. Alexander, 
103 Hubbard Ave., Stamford, Conn., 
vice-president, Mrs. Sidney Willis, Bidde- 
ford, Maine, treasurer. 

Mrs. Quillen H. Shinn, 
809 Washington St., 
Brookline, Mass. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


At the regular meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, Monday, March 25, the following action was 
taken: 

License of Donald Hoyt renewed as of Jan. 30, 
1929. Ordained clergyman’s license granted to 
Rev. (Miss) Marguerite V. Pohek. Rev. Fred At- 
kins Moore transferred to Illinois. Full fellowship 
granted to Rev. Wm. Ware Locke and Rev. James 
Alcock. 

Noted ordination of Eric A. Ayer at North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., on Jan. 27, 1929, fellowship being 
conferred by Rev. L. S. MecCollester, D. D. 

George F. Newcomb, Secretary. 
x * 


CONNECTICUT Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the Connecticut Y. P. 
C. U. will be held Saturday and Sunday, April 13 
and 14, 1929, in New Haven, Conn., beginning with 
the business meeting on Saturday afternoon at 
1. There will be a banquet and dance on Saturday 
evening and church services Sunday morning. 

Margaret Belden, Secretary. 
Ee 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 29 and 30, 1929. All 
matters of business to be presented at this meeting 
should be in the Convention office, 176 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass., not later than April 20. 

Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
x * 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Constantine Nicholas Eliopoulos of Brown- 
field admitted to fellowship. Rev. Ernest H. Carrit 
transferred to Massachusetts. 


G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* * 


CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the California Universalist 
Convention will be held in Riverside, Calif., at the 
Universalist church, May 14, 15, 16, 1929. 

Alven M. Smith, Secretary. 
THE SABBATH SCHOOL UNION 


The April meeting of the Sabbath School Union 
will be held at the Grove Hall church. April 17. 

Miss Lillian McCormick, superintendent of the 
Children’s Work of the Maryland-Delaware Coun- 
cil of Religious Education for the past seven years, 
is to be the speaker. : 


PUBLIC MEETING 


Women’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts 


Church of the Redemption, Boston, Thursday, 
April 25. 

Morning session at 10.30, the state president, Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson, presiding. Devotional services 
conducted by Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. Mrs. Thomas 
Politt, Fourth District vice-president, will introduce 
Mrs. John Smith Lowe, who will bring the greetings 
of her church women, and Mrs. Edwin R. Sampson, 
who will respond. Solo, Mrs. John Smith Lowe. 
“Cruising Around Sunburst,’’ Rev. John van Schaick, 
Jr., D. D. Solo, Mrs. Lowe. Address, Mrs. Persis 
C. Shedd, of the W. N. M.A. Offertory. The organ, 
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with chimes, played by Mr. Thomas Leander, or- 
ganist. 
Luncheon at 12.30 served by the women of the 


ehurch. It is very important that reservations be 
made not later than Tuesday morning, the 23d. 
Write to Rey. Cornelius Greenway at the church, 
or telephone Kenmore 7820. 

Afternoon session at 1.45. Hymn. A message 
from the pastor followed by a prayer, Rev. John 
Smith Lowe, D. D. Music, Trio. Roll Call. An- 
nouncements. Music, Trio. ‘“‘Open My Byes,” a 
Missionary Pageant. 

The church is located at the corner of Boylston and 
Ipswich Streets. Three minutes walk from Mas- 
sachusetts station. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Mary Hopkins 


Mrs. Mary A. Hopkins died in Tully, Mass., March 
17, aged forty-one years. This death came as a sad 
shock to the community, for only the day before she 
was in her usual health. She was taken suddenly ill 
and died in a few hours. Mrs. Hopkins was a woman 
of estimable character and had a host of friends. 
She leaves a husband and a little daughter, six 
years old. The funeral service was attended by 
Rev. C. F. McIntire. 


Mrs. Tryphena Estabrooks 


Mrs. Tryphena Estabrooks of North Orange, 
Mass., died Monday, March 18. Her age was 
seventy-three. She was the widow of Samuel Es- 
tabrooks, who died after a long illness a year and a 
half ago. Mrs. Estabrooks was respected by all 
who knew her, was a woman of tender sympathies 
and devoted to the home. 

She is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Henry Gale 
of Tully, and a son, Philip, and four grandchil- 
dren. The body was taken for burial to Danville, 
Vt., her old home, where her husband was buried. 

Rey. C. F. McIntire officiated at the funeral. 


Mrs. Elsie White 


In the death of Mrs. Elsie White, which occurred 
in North Orange, Mass., March 30, the town has 
lost one of its oldest and most respected women. 
The greater part of her life had been lived in that 
vicinity. She was a woman of strong intellect, 
sterling integrity and boundless faith. She was a 
member of the Grange, the Universalist church and 
the Ladies’ Aid Society, and, although her infirmi- 
ties had for some years largely restricted her work 
for these organizations, her interest in them never 
waned. 

Mrs. White’s husband, Adriel C. White, died five 
years ago at the age of eighty-eight. Besides Rollin 
O. White, a son, who oceupies the old home, Mrs. 
White leaves a grandson, Kenneth, a student in the 
School of Technology in Troy, N. Y., and a grand- 
daughter, Katharine, wife of Merton Root of Con- 
necticut. 

Her pastor, Rev. C. F. McIntire, conducted the 
funeral service. 


Mrs. Ann Janette Smith 


Mrs. Ann Janette Smith, widow of Calvin M. 
Smith, died March 29, at the home of her son, Frank 
Ellwood Smith in West Somerville, Mass. Mrs. 
Smith was born July 25, 1838. Her ninetieth birth- 
day last summer was duly celebrated and she was 
the recipient of many presents and greetings. She 
lived in Franklin, Mass., for over sixty years and 
was the oldest living member of Grace Universalist 
Church of that town. She possessed a sunny dis- 
position and her happy, youthful spirit kept her 
ever abreast of the times and endeared her to her 
family and friends. An ardent Universalist, the 
affairs of our denomination interested her keenly, 

She leaves three children, Frank Elwood Smith 
of West Somerville; Elwyn P. Smith of Torring- 
ton, Conn.; and Mrs. Lillian Gertrude Rockwood of 
Iowa City, Iowa, besides several grandchildren 
and great grandchildren. Funeral services were 
held in West Somerville, with Rey. R. K. Marvin, 
D. D., of Franklin, Rev. Isaac Smith of Lowell and 
Rev. Alfred Cole of West Somerville, officiating 
Interment was at Franklin. 
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EUROPE 


$308 to $1,405 
Send for Booklet 


TEMPLESIOIOURS 
445-G Park Square Bldg. 


Boston, Mass. 


SEES 
The Individual NEEDS 
The Chocch = 
The Lodee BIBLE 


In Every Size, Binding and Price 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


l 5 0 EN TERTAINMEN T TICKETS 


FREE 


With a year’s subscription to Money Making Plans, 
a monthly magazine full of new ideas for entertain- 
ments, socials, fairs, mew games, stunts, and plays. 


Year $2. Sample 25c. 
Desk 10, 2346 N. High St., Columbus, Ohio. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 


Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


the restorative 


FOR A FEW GUESTS 


power of peace 
and quiet, ona 
large estate of rare charm: secluded, yet overlooking Boston, 
the heart of which is only five miles distant. A wholesome 
and attractive table, scientifically adjusted to individual need 
when required. Free conveyance to and from neighborhood 


es. 
WOODLAND CREST 5 
23 Rockwood St., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


DAVIS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
608 Turks Head Bldg. Providence, R. I. 


20 Main St. Bangor, Me. 
Howard P. Davis, Prop. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 

Christian Register. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Educational 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A Coliege not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M.A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine, 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather. overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON: 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering execp- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speake 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E, 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


480 


Crackling 


A farmer who was much troubled by 
trespassers during the nutting season con- 
sulted with a botanical friend. The fol- 
lowing notice was posted at conspicuous 
points about his premises: ‘“Trespassers, 
take warning! All persons entering this 
wood do so at their own risk, for al- 
though common snakes are not often 
found, the Corylus avellane abounds 
everywhere about here, and never gives 
warning of its presence.’’ The place was 
unmolested and the farmer gathered his 
crop in peace.—Christian Register. 

* * 

It transpires that Mr. George Gershwin, 
take it from the advertisement, is never 
bored from a —— book. If some night 
club wants to offer us a price to indorse it 
in that fashion, we are willing to say that 
we never are bored by the This and That 
Night Club. As a corollary we never have 
been bored by a week-end at the North 
Pole.—F. P. A. in the New York World. 

ome 3 

Betty came running into the house in a 
state of great excitement. 

“Bobby Smith kissed me!’’ she an- 
nounced at the top of her shrill voice. 

“Why, Betty,’’ cried her mother, “‘what 
did he do that for?’ 

‘“Well—I’m not sure—but I think I 
have the stronger will.’’—Legion Weekly. 
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WEEKLY STORY PAPERS 


Recommended for 


Universalist Sunday Schools by the General Sunday School Associatior 


The Wellspring 
For Young People of Teen Age 


This weekly has long been famous for 
theappeal of its wholesome stories. ese 
stories more than entertain— they set up 
new ideals and help build character. 

Young people today are thinking for 
themselves as never before, on the vitally 
important problems of individual and 
social life. The stimulating discussion 
courses and special articles featured in The 
Wellspring will give them sympathetic 


guidance. 


Boyland 


For Junior Boys 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


Each paper is crammed full of stories of heroic adventure, 
of dauntless pioneers, of brave knights and of courageous 
makers of history. These stories are designed to help junior 
boys to solve their own problems, but they are in no sense 
“preachy.” There are also articles on wild animals in their 
native haunts, on “things to make,” on radio and electricity, 
and other themes dear to the heart of every boy. 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 
School subscription, 15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Single subscription, $1.00 a year 


School subscriptior 
22 cents a quarter, 88 cents a year 


The Mayflower 


For Beginners and Primary Children 
Approximately four to eight years of age 


Little children love to pore over these pages, reading the 
fascinating stories and looking at the charming illustrations. 
They love the handwork suggestions, solving the puzzles 
and playing the new games. Only materials which will tend 
to create desirable attitudes and motives are selected. Some 
of the stories are simple enough for the “littlest” child to 
enjoy, while others are better fitted for the Primary child. 


Single subscription, 50 cents a year 
School subscription, 10 cents a quarter, 40 cents a year 


Firelight 
For Junior Girls 
Approximately nine to twelve years of age 


* * 


“Miss Strong,’’ asked Mrs. Human 
Dynamo, unbending a trifle, “may I ask 
why you are trimming the corners off that 
stationery?”’ 

“You told me to get up a circular let- 


ter.”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 


Ly, PAPER FoR BONS 


Firelight features fascinating stories of 
boarding-school life, of brave princes and 
beautiful princesses, and of new friends in 
foreign lands. These stories depict valor, 
faithfulness, loyalty, love, and the many 
other virtues. They are not only enter- 
taining; they are an influence for all that 
isgood. Therearealso interesting articles 
on “home-making,” camping, athletics, 
nature study, travel, and biography, as 


“e 
I shall not use tobacco,” well as fascinating puzzles and games. 


Said little Robert Reed. 
“Tt seems since girls smoke cigarettes, 
Effeminate, indeed!’’ 
—Washington Star. 
* 


Single subscription, 75 cents a year 


School subscription 
15 cents a quarter, 60 cents a year 


Send for sample copies 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 


By Frank Durward Adams, D. D. 
Pastor of Church of Our Father, Detroit 
President Universalist General Convention 


* 


A college president says the young man’s 
most difficult problem is choosing the 
right girl to marry. Which proves that 
the prexy has funny ideas as to who does 


the choosing.—San Diego Union. 
* * 


Third 
Edition 


Third 
Edition 


The talking pictures aren’t going to get 
very far, it seems to us, until they can be 
developed to out-talk the girl who sat 
behind us at one of them the other night.— 
New York Evening Post. 

* * 

Alleged Car Thief Arrested.—Headline. 
If they’re starting to steal that kind we’ll 
have to take out some insurance on our 


alleged car.—Arkansas Gazette. 
* * 


Here is a vigorous and stimulating discussion of four key-note sayings of Jesus: 


‘*Resist Not Evil’’ ““No Thought for the Morrow’’ 
‘“‘Love Your Enemies’’ ‘‘Judge Not’’ 


Two chapters are devoted to each saying, making eight great lessons in spiritual 
culture. 

The book is designed primarily for the general reader, and is written in a popular, 
intensely interesting style and without technical terms or phraseology. Yet it is admir- 
ably adapted for use in classes or study groups. Following each chapter are suggested 
exercises for individual practise and demonstration. - 


Cloth binding. Price $1.00. 
PUBLISHING 


Health Note—Many people eat more 
than they think. If they didn’t they 
would starve.—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 

* * 

Church Council Urges Sex Equality.— 
Headline. Sure. Give the men a chance. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


204 pages. 


UNIVERSALIST HOUSE 


